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London Conservative Association had written to the 
Prime Minister to tell him how frightened they were 
at the prospect of a Labour Government. With the 
announcement of Sir Frederick Banbury’s elevation 
to the peerage last Tuesday, this letter was brought 
into play in the Press pour épater les bourgeois. If 
the accounts of its contents are to be trusted, it is a 
thoroughly silly document. It is suggested with cool 
impudence that “the formation of a Labour Govern- 
ment would be directly contrary to the will of the 
people as expressed at the last election.”” What “ the 
country would prefer” is a Conservative Government ; 
but, if that is not to be had, Mr. Baldwin and his 
party are urged to pledge their support to an Asquith 
Cabinet. Mr. Baldwin has, we understand, given a 
polite answer to this nonsense; but there is not the 
slightest reason to think that he is treating it seriously, 
and City Conservatives are writing to the papers 
to hint that their Executive is in about the same 
position in this matter as were the Tailors cf Tooley 
Street speaking in the name of the people of England. 
In any case, it is childish to suppose that, after what 
he has said, Mr. Asquith could be a party to such a 

in. There will be no Tory-Liberal coalition— 


The “ constitutional issue,” raised by Mr. Asquith’s 


the New Leader he expresses his disagreement with Mr. 
Asquith’s view of the case. But he also says some- 
thing else which is of more immediate practical interest. 
“No Prime Minister,” he declares, “ will ask the 
country to go to the trouble of a General Election 
unless there is good reason for it. The idea that a 
Prime Minister can go to the King just when it suits 
himself, and, within a short time after an election, ask 
for a dissolution, is absurd.” That we take to be a 
clear indication that Mr. MacDonald is not revolving 
crude projects for dishing his opponents, but is pre- 
paring to tackle the urgent problems that the country 
wants solved. In that task—and notably in its dealing 
with unemployment and the European situation—a 
Labour Government, acting with spirit and statesman- 
ship, should be able to count on solid support from the 
Liberals. We do not make any prophecies about 
the length of its life; but there is no reason to expect 
that it will be nothing but a Nine Days’ Wonder. 


* x * 


M. Venizelos has yielded to pressure and gone back 
to Greece. The Military League has been dissolved, 
the Revolutionary oligarchs have resigned, and the 
new Constituent Assembly awaits the master’s arrival. 


a or “ fusion,” as we believe it is now more fashionable With M. Venizelos’ past history and the present circum- 
he to call it—open or tacit; there will be a Labour stances of Greece staring us in the face, we cannot 

vernment within the next few weeks. Meanwhile, share the belief that the country’s troubles will now 
4 the country will continue to smile at the suggestion be automatically ended. But we hope he may be 
: It is going to be ruled by a horde of Bushmen able to achieve something. What exactly he intends 
_ drunk with Karl Marx. to do is not clear; indeed, it appears that he himself 
— . . . does not yet know. Some of his friends are urging 


him to recall the King and use all his influence to 
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establish the constitutional monarchy. But the Repub- 
licans are energetic and impatient, and they are not 
likely to put their principles and their hopes quietly 
on the shelf at the nod of the returned exile. The 
bitterness of the extreme Royalists, many of whom 
cherish a personal vendetta against M. Venizelos, has 
also to be reckoned with. It is said that M. Venizelos 
will in no case consent to form a Government, though 
he might take office—possibly the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs—under one of his friends. But this, though it 
has an air of prudence, will not prevent his being 
the real power in the land and the chief target for 
criticism and attack. If he could extricate himself 
from the faction fights that are the curse of Greece, 
and show tolerance as well as courage, he might pull 
his battered country together. But we have our 
doubts. A politician is a politician, even when he 
is a super-politician. 
* * * 
By making an appointment to the Washington 
Embassy, Mr. Baldwin has relieved the coming Labour 
Prime Minister in advance of what would otherwise 
have been his first diplomatic difficulty. Sir Esmé 
Howard is a good choice, probably as good a one as 
was possible within the range of the established Diplo- 
matic Service. We welcome it also for another reason. 
It may be taken as marking a return to the tradition 
of permanent ambassadorships—a tradition that has 
been systematically violated by the appointments to 
Washington during a period approaching ten years. 
We have been sending stop-gap envoys to America, 
and, by a curious fatality, they have been in two 
cases gravely Wry. we by partial blindness. In 
Sir Esmé Howard, at all events, England will have a 
representative who not only is experienced in his 
rofession, but has a grasp of the European problem. 
resident Coolidge, in making the exchange appoint- 
ment to London, has certainly not paid tribute to the 
claims of tradition. Mr. Frank B. Kellogg is a middle 
western lawyer, whose experience has been divided 
between Minnesota and the Senate. He has enjoyed 
in his own country a friendly press that contrasts 
in the sharpest fashion with the unique valediction 
accorded to Mr. Harvey in 1921. The common saying 
in Washington has been that for more than two years 
the Secretary of State, Mr. C. E. Hughes, never woke 
up in the morning without a certain feeling of terror 
“lest George Harvey had been making a speech the 
night before.’ The new Ambassador is not in the 
least likely to cause the State Department any anxiety 
on that score. Indiscretion has not hitherto been one 
of his foibles. Mr. Kellogg is an old-guard Republican, 
generally sympathetic, we should judge, with the 
American representatives on the new German repara- 
tions and currency committees. 
* * * 


The final returns of the Indian elections bear out 
the general estimate as to the victories of the Swaraj 
party, with the exception of one noteworthy event in 
the Central Provinces. There the Swarajists have 
secured an actual majority of the elective seats, and 
therefore will be able, if they choose, to start obstruc- 
tive tactics in the provincial Chamber. In several 
other provinces the position is similar to that in the 
All-India Assembly. That is to say, the Swarajists 
have a minority group, more or less compact, amounting 
here and there to about one-third of the Chamber. 
This result is sufficient to ensure a ticklish situation 
in more than one centre during the forthcoming 
session. In the meantime two political conferences 
have been throwing light upon the condition of parties 
and upon the general outlook. At Poona Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru presided over the annual gatherin 
of the Indian Liberals, whose numbers on genera 


temper seem to imply a strong revival of constitu- 


tionalism. At Coconada, on the other side of India, 
the National Congress has been floundering under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mahomed Ali, who has certainly 
not learnt wisdom, or even tactics, in his short spell 
of enforced retirement. A great deal of time, during 
a week of desultory debate, was spent over the nature 
and limits of Indian independence, and over the 
eternal Hindu-Moslem dissensions, which show no 
signs of being composed. The Hindu section of the 
National Congress complains that Mr. Mahomed Ali 
cannot be regarded as an Indian Nationalist leader, 
since his presidential address was mainly a Moslem 
manifesto, much more suitable to a conference of the 
Caliphate party than to the chair of the National 
Congress. An equally valid objection to Mr. Mahomed 
Ali has reference to his technique. In the later stages 
of the meeting he repeatedly implored the delegates 
to “cut the cackle.” But he had himself set the 
measure by ploughing through a printed speech of 
mountainous dimensions. 
* - * 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Act came into 
force on January Ist. It introduces, in respect of 
future accidents, a number of improvements on the 
old law; but it certainly cannot be taken as a lastin 
settlement of the question. The new maximum an 
minimum amounts of compensation in case of death 
are £300 and £200, subject to certain complicated 
additions for dependents in some cases, but not in all. 
The new maximum for weekly compensation is £1 10s., 
and there is a highly complicated scale for determining 
the compensation actually payable in accordance with 
the weekly earnings. Taxi-drivers, except owner- 
drivers who are buying their cabs by instalments, 
now for the first time get the benefit of the Act, even 
when they are paid by a share in the takings. Work- 
men who are killed or seriously and permanently 
disabled at work will get compensation, even if they 
can be shown to have broken a rule or acted without 
orders. These are some of the main changes; but 
the Act is highly technical, and must be studied as a 
whole. It makes no change of principle, and is merely 
a piecemeal amendment of previous legislation, leaving 
untouched many of the most serious faults in the 
present system of compensation, It will serve as a 
stop-gap; but it hardly diminishes the need for a full 
reconsideration of the whole question. 

* * * 

The Times presented to its readers on Christmas 
Eve its usual annual summary of Poor Law operations. 
This showed a decline in the volume of Poor Law 
assistance corresponding roughly to the decline in the 
volume of unemployment recorded by the Ministry of 
Labour. At the end of 1922 there were in England 
and Wales, excluding lunatics, casuals and purely 
medical cases, 1,406,028 persons receiving relief, or 
1 in 27 of the population. Over 84 per cent. of these 
were cases of outdoor relief, and about half of the 
total belong to families whose head was insured, 
though not necessarily in receipt of benefit, under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts. The numbers receiving 
relief fluctuated a good deal during the year, largely 
as claims to benefit under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts lapsed or revived. But on the whole there was 
a considerable fall, and at the end of November the 
total number in receipt of relief, excluding the classes 
excluded above, had declined to 1,254,605, of whom 
over a million were cases of outdoor relief. The 
vastness of this number is a fair indication of the 
distress which still prevails; for in 1913, when Unem- 
ployment Insurance was confined to a few trades and 
*“ uncovenanted benefit” did not exist, the total 
number relieved did not rise in any week as high as 
700,000. The duplication of relief agencies under the 
present system serves to mask the real gravity of the 
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present position. After a considerable fall in the 
volume of unemployment, we have still twice as 
many persons receiving relief as before the war— 
and that in spite of the extensive provision made 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. This severe 
distress is, of course, very unevenly spread over the 
country. In Paisley and Greenock more than 18 
persons in every hundred are in receipt of relief, in 
Glasgow more than 12, and in East London more 
than 10. In Bolton, Oldham, Bradford, Halifax and 
Leicester, on the other hand, the rate is less than 
1 per cent. These figures are, of course, affected by 
differences in the policy of the Guardians ; but to some 
extent they measure differing industrial conditions. 
* * * 

The National Union of Railwaymen and the Railway 
Clerks’ Association have accepted the award of the 
National Railway Wages Board. The Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen have taken a ballot vote, the 
result of which will be known before this note appears. 
Serious trouble on the railways seems unlikely; for, 
apart from the rejection of the drivers’ and firemen’s 
claims, the award was, on the whole, favourable to 
the men. The miners are now taking their ballot on 
the question of ending the national agreement of 1921, 
and a decision to end it is everywhere regarded as certain. 
As three months’ notice has to be given, this means 
that a crisis, if it comes, will probably come in April. 
The building workers, who are claiming an advance of 
2d. per hour and payment for wet time, are just entering 
into negotiation with the master builders. The dockers, 
whose claims are for an advance of 2s. a day and for a 
system of guaranteed pay, will meet the Port employers 
some time this month. A complication has been intro- 
duced in this case by the formulation of a separate 
demand by the breakaway Union formed during last 
year's dispute, which is demanding recognition from 
the employers and putting forward a higher claim. 
Apart from the London stevedores and a section of 
the lightermen, this Society seems to have few members, 
and the policy of both sides will probably be to ignore 
it, especially as it has been definitely outlawed by 
the Disputes Committee of the Trades Union Congress. 

* * * 

Professor Arnold Toynbee’s resignation from the 
Chair of Byzantine and Modern Greek at King’s 
College, London, raises a question of public importance, 
revealed in the letters from Professor Toynbee and 
Principal Ernest Barker published in the Times last 
Thursday. The Chair was endowed by a group of 
donors of Greek nationality, under conditions which 
gave them a vaguely defined right to control the 
actions of the Professor, and a right to withdraw the 
endowment in the last resort if they were dissatisfied. 
It is extraordinary that London University should 
have accepted the donation on such terms, utterly 
inconsistent, as the sequel has shown, with the academic 
freedom which our Universities are supposed to value. 
It is no less extraordinary that Professor Toynbee was 
elected to the chair without any knowledge of the 
conditions attached to it, and that he was allowed to 
remain in complete ignorance of them for more than 
three years. In 1921 Professor Toynbee visited the 
Near East, and found cause to make strong adverse 
comment on the conduct of the Greeks in Asia Minor. 
Since then, he has on other occasions taken a side in 
Near Eastern politics hostile to the views of the group 
Which endowed the chair. This has apparently led 
to interference on their part, and Professor Toynbee 
4s now resigned. The fault seems to rest with London 
-Riversity, which did ill service to the cause of Univer- 
sity education by accepting an endowment under 
conditions utterly alien to English University traditions. 
No blame clearly attaches to Principal Barker, who 

© was kept in ignorance of the terms of the endow- 
ments. Nor can one greatly blame the Greek donors ; 








for they only exercised a right which the University 
was careless enough to concede. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: New Year messages 
have their attraction for all groups of Irish politicians. 
As a rule, they amount to little more than repetitions 
of the accepted party formulas with prophecies of the 
speedy overthrow of the enemies of whatever cause 
their authors favour. On this occasion, however, 
the utterances on the Free State side are at once more 
modest and more confident than usual. Their note is 
summed up in the phrase of the Minister for Home 
Affairs : “‘ For the State as for the individual prosperity 
is the product of hard work,” a commonplace which in 
Ireland has still all the novelty of paradox. It is also 
of good omen that Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues 
dwell less on their very real achievement in breaking 
armed resistance to majority rule than on the magnitude 
of the work which remains to be done before economic 
progress in the real sense is possible. General Mulcahy, 
who has the best right to indulge in a flourish, is more 
modest than anyone else, and his message ought to re- 
assure the most nervous anti-militarists, some of whom 
profess to fear that he may prove an Irish Mussolini. 
Like Mr. de Valera he has a weakness for expressing 
himself in abstractions, but there is this radical differ- 
ence —that General Mulcahy’s involved and clumsy 
phrasing is intended to make clear instead of to evade 
concrete facts. In plain language, his argument is that 
up to the present the nation has been saved by the 
Army and could not have been saved by any other 
agency. The Army has now done its special work, and 
in future will play a subordinate part in safeguarding 
established rights and liberties as in all normal States. 
It is for others, ‘‘ poets, moralists, sociologists, 
teachers and instructors,’ to mobilise for national 
purposes the enthusiasm and the organising powers 
which in the past were utilised by the military leaders. 

* * * 

The Republicans have also been having their say 
about their prospects during the New Year. They 
strive hard to maintain the old arrogant defiance, but 
the confidence that formerly inspired their utterances 
is sadly wanting. There is to be, we are assured, 
no acceptance of the Free State or obedience to 
its Constitution. Disobedience, however, is to be 
strictly non-military, for, as the manifesto charac- 
teristically puts it, “though armed resistance was, 
and is, constitutional, it is no longer expedient.’”” Why 
it is inexpedient the authors fail to explain. They 
suggest that Mr. de Valera’s “* Cease Fire ’’ order was an 
act of heroic magnanimity, whereas everybody in 
Ireland is well aware that the Republicans, in their 
own phrase, had been “ flattened out,” and could not 
be prodded by any exertions of their leaders into con- 
tinuing resistance which endangered their skins. Inci- 
dentally the manifesto admits the collapse of its fol- 
lowers under the strain, a fact which it attributes to 
lack of National education, though to most people it is 
a proof of the dawn of intelligence. Popular hostility 
is no longer denied. “‘ The people,’ we are informed, 
““may be apparently callous, because they are so 

tired, they have suffered so much.’ The best cure for 
their sufferings, it is triumphantly announced, is a 
crusade of passive resistance designed to obstruct in 
every conceivable way the restoration of stability. 
With minds of this quality it is impossible to argue ; 
the only hope is that a fresh series of hard knocks will 
dispel a few of their illusions. Meanwhile the country 
as a whole is steadily addressing itself to the job of 
setting its house in order. The revenue returns for the 
first nine months of the financial year, which have now 
been issued, show that arrears of income tax are coming 
in splendidly. There is little doubt that the estimate 
of £26,000,000 of actual revenue will be realised, and 
with the demobilisation now in progress the saving in 
B 
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Army expenditure ought to make it comparatively 
simple to balance next year’s budget. 
* * x 
PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—Before the new 
Parliament can hope to get to business it has to re-elect 
the Speaker (two days), swear itself in (about three 
days), turn Mr. Baldwin out (from two to four days) and allow 
the new Government as long an interval as possible (say a 
fortnight) to prepare for its public début. Impatient spirits may 
be tempted to resent all this toying with the hors d’@uvre as 
a sinful waste of time. Judged by Parliamentary standards 
of expedition, however, it should work out reasonably enough. 
Indeed, by starting afresh in the second or third week of 
February, we should be able to get to the legislative joints 
rather earlier than usual. 
* * * 

Personally I am looking forward to the prologue as almost 
as certain to offer a clue to the character of the main plot, 
if not to the most feasible method of simplifying its intricacies. 
If the Opposition challenge the Government on the King’s 
Speech, I presume they will do so in the familiar no-confidence 
formula employed by former Oppositions when on the threshold 
of office, just as I should expect the Government to meet the 
challenge with an equally familiar counter-formula calling on 
the Opposition to disclose their alternative plans and, if 
possible, reconcile their conflicting aims and voices. Hitherto 
it has been the practice to ignore or shelve such invitations, 
but I fancy that in this instance a frank response will be forth- 
coming from both Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Asquith. 
Anyhow, it would be a suitable moment for mutual explana- 
tions and definitions, even if the clearing-up process should 
lengthen the curtain-raiser by some days. 

* * * 

As for the paper battle-royal now raging over the King’s 
right to refuse a dissolution, I do not gather that there is to 
be any untimely rush to fix up a test case on the Asquith 
doctrine. Of the theory itself I have nothing to say except 
that, as one would expect, its validity, if questioned by some 
authorities, is supported by others, and that it would be relevant 
to know on which side of the controversial fence the four other 
living statesmen who have held the Premiership are ranged. 
Whether the question will ever take concrete form may be 
doubted. Unless prepared to face the risks of a dissolution, 
parties do not usually combine to defeat Governments any 
more than Governments are accustomed to welcome dissolutions 
on issues dictated by triumphant Oppositions. In other words, 
it is public opinion that counts in such matters. If manifestly 
in favour with the constituencies, the Government of the day, 
whether Labour, Liberal or Conservative, is unlikely to get 
much excuse from its opponents to dissolve; and, if out of 
popular favour, the same Government might be trusted 
(especially after the Baldwin fiasco) not to be unduly precipitate 
in asserting its rights to a dissolution. 

x * * 


One of these days, I suppose, it will be definitely known 
whether Mr. Asquith himself was ever brought up against the 
Royal prerogative. After the first 1910 election his failure to 
obtain from the Crown what were then called “ guarantees ” 
(i.e., authority to threaten the Lords in certain contingencies 
with a wholesale creation of Liberal peers) caused bitter chagrin 
among the Nationalist and Radical members. Rumour has 
always maintained that the prospect of a second General 
Election in the same year and on virtually the same issue— 
though the circumstances had made such a sequel unavoidable 
—was not at all relished by King Edward, and that it was 
only on the accession of King George that a way out of the 
threatened deadlock was found. Perhaps when the full story 
of this curious episode comes to be told (in 1974 or thereabouts) 
the Diceys and Ansons of the day may find it necessary to 
give a fresh turn to some earlier conceptions of the Constitution. 

* * * 


Meanwhile the idea of another dissolution in the first weeks 
of the new Parliament—which appears to have been the hypo- 
thesis against which Mr. Asquith’s argument was levelled— 
is no longer tenable. If there is to be any hostile manceuvring 
against the coming Labour Government by the Liberals, or 
by a combined Liberal-Conservative Coalition, I should hardly 
expect it to show itself till towards the end of the period of 
grace during which newly-appointed Ministers enjoy exemption 
from re-election risks. Earlier mischances are possible, but 


June, I imagine, will be the testing month and finance the 
crucial test. 


“INFLEXIBLE MODERATION” 


EW YEAR pronouncements by the great ones 
N of the earth do not as a rule live in men’s 
memories. But the President of the French 
Republic, in his greeting to the Diplomatic Corps 
at the Elysée last Tuesday, achieved some phrases 
that deserve to be rescued from the waste-paper 
basket. One of them, a gem of irony, we have put 
at the head of this article. The French policy, said 
M. Millerand, had been pursued with inflexible modera- 
tion and was now producing its fruits. We could 
salute the dawn of reconciliation and definite peace ! 
How the diplomatists must have appreciated that 
passage, and how apt the Czech Minister in particular 
must |iave found it. For the latest “fruit” is the 
Treaty which has been drafted between France and 
Czecho-Slovakia. On the face of that Treaty is stamped 
moderation; ynderneath it, plain for those who will 
use their eyes to see, there is inflexibility—the 
mischievous, mad inflexibility of the Quai d’Orsay. 
Czechs and Frenchmen are pained and surprised, 
it seems, at the bad press which their project has had 
abroad, and the apologists in Paris and Prague are 
working overtime in its defence. It is, we are reminded, 
a purely defensive alliance. It contains no secret 
military convention. It will be published and regis- 
tered with the League of Nations. It is designed 
particularly to keep the Hohenzollerns out of Germany 
and the Hapsburgs out of Austria and Hungary, and, 
in general, to maintain the territorial settlements of 
the Peace Treaties. There is no question of Czecho- 
Slovakia acting as a vassal-State under French orders. 
The two nations will work on a footing of perfect 
equality for the protection of their common interests 
and for the economic restoration of Europe. We are 
old friends who can trust each other, says the Temps; 
for did not King John IV. of Bohemia die fighting 
beside the French on the battlefield of Crecy? This 
last is a touch that wil] hardly appeal, we imagine, to 
President Masaryk, who is a man of peace and as 
little desirous of quarrelling with the English as the 
English are of quarrelling with him. But the rest 
are joint arguments that ought to convince us, as 
the French and the Czechs think, that their Treaty will 
be a blessing to us all. What reason can we have for 
objecting to it in face of these facts? We have some 
very strong reasons, some of which are to be found 
in the facts and some in what lies behind the facts. 


With certain of its professed objects, of course, most 
of us will be in sympathy. We have no wish to see 
either Hohenzollerns or Hapsburgs restored. But 
neither do the majority of the German people want 
the Hohenzollerns back, and the minority that does 
want them would be negligible but for the rottenness 
into which the German Reich has sunk. That rotten- 
ness is one of the fruits of the French policy of “ in- 
flexible moderation,” and the proper way to avert 
a Hohenzollern putsch is to remedy Germany's dis- 
contents, not to make “ defensive alliances” against 
it. As for the Hapsburg menace, it need not be taken 
seriously so far as Austria is concerned, and Hungary s 
best medicine, like Germany’s, is help and not force 
and threats. In any case, if a policeman is needed to 
watch the Magyars, the Little Entente is sufficient ; 
it is absurd to pretend that France must put on helmet 
and truncheon against this peril. The maintenance of 
the territorial status quo in Europe is a larger question. 
Some of the settlements of the Peace Treaties are 
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bad—too bad to be lasting. Nevertheless, they will 
obviously have to be upheld for the time being, because 
in the present temper of the world they could only 
be undone by war. But that does not mean that they 
are to be upheld by dangerous and provocative alliances. 
We beg no question when we say dangerous and provo- 
cative. This Treaty between Czecho-Slovakia and 
France is declared to have no aggressive purpose. 
Naturally; no treaties nowadays are anything but 
defensive. It imposes no formal military obligations. 
No; but the Headquarter Staffs in Paris and Prague, 
we are told, will “‘ maintain contact ’’—and that very 
effectively, we make no doubt. The Chief of the 
Czecho-Slovakian General Staff is a French General, 
and the famous Skoda-works are on Czech territory and 
controlled by a French group. Is there not danger 
in this playing with fire—the very real danger of inciting 
nations to rely on force? And is there not provocation 
to those who watch the game from over the frontier 
—and even, in the case of Czecho-Slovakia, from 
inside ? 

For, let it be remembered, Czecho-Slovakia is not 
a happy, united family. Somebody has said that it 
is the only going concern among the new European 
States. That is true enough, and we may admire 
the Czechs for what they have done to make their 
country go. But they have not yet succeeded in making 
it go smoothly. They have grave internal difficulties. 
Actually the Czechs number less than half of the total 
population. There aie two million Slovaks struggling 
for Home Rule, there are 900,000 Hungarians and 
over three million Germans—less violently disaffected, 
perhaps, to their new State than they were, but still 
far from conciliated. They are not likely to be con- 
ciliated—and they may well be further irritated—by 
this French treaty, with its pretty patent anti-German 
orientation. It is no argument for the statesmen of 
Prague to say that the Treaty is not concerned with 
the domestic affairs of Czecho-Slovakia and that we 
are not concerned with them either. In point of 
fact, we, and all Europe, have a vital interest in the 
condition of Czecho-Slovakia. Czecho-Slovakia, by 
its circumstances, by its geographical position, the 
character of its people and the abilities of its 
tulers, could be—and ought to be—a_ powerful 
instrument for peace and reconstruction on the 
Continent. If the Czechs could set their own 
house in order, they would have little to fear from 
outside. The German peril is a chimera; Hungary 
is held in check and might, by the exercise of a modicum 
of statesmanship, be brought into a fairly reasonable 
frame of mind. With Russia the Czechs have no 
quarrel ; it is said, indeed, that Dr. Benes aims at 
making Prague “a bridge between Moscow and Paris.” 
But he could surely do that without sacrificing his 
independence. 

Why, then, has Dr. Benes, a man of sane intelligence 
and broad outlook, an active supporter of the League 
of Nations, and hitherto an impartial friend of England 
and of France, chosen to tie his country up in this 
alliance? He understands, as well as any of us, that 
whatever the seeming “ moderation” of the Treaty, its 
effect must be to subserve the “ inflexible” policy of the 
French Government. Does he think the inflexible 


ls about to become flexible, that we are really going to 
Salute the dawn of reconciliation and enter on a new 
era of friendly reconstruction? But then, why should 
any necessity for this Treaty? Why not 
For there are two sides, and that 


there be 
lean to our side? 





also Dr. Benes knows, and must have known well 
enough without waiting to see the way his move has 
been received in this country. The only other explan- 
ation that we can suggest is that he has counted us 
out as a force in Europe and decided that the inflexible 
policy—which aims at the establishment of French 
hegemony—is the winning cause. If it were so, then 
prudence might demand—at least on a short view— 
that a small State should attach itself to the dominant 
power, and prepare its defences against the dangers 
that such a domination would inevitably bring. But, 
if the Czechs have read the situation so, we believe they 
have misread it. The Poincarés and Millerands have 
fought pertinaciously enough for the hegemony of France 
—while, of course, repudiating any such design— 
and they have got some “fruits.” They have done 
all they could to batter Germany down (though they 
have got nothing in their pocket by it), and they still 
hope to consolidate their hold on her industry by 
arrangement with her capitalists. They have made 
Belgium a partner in their adventures, and they have 
set up their outposts in Poland, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia—and now Czecho-Slovakia. They have been 
able, thanks to the cowardice and vacillation of our 
Governments, to ignore and bluff and defy us, and they 
have doped the French people. But they have not 
quite won the game. The French people are beginning 
to realise the inconveniences of inflexibility. The 
franc at 87 to the pound sterling, the cost of living 
rising, the reparations that fail to materialise—these 
are all things which will tell in the April Elections, 
and which may even defeat the reactionary Bloc and 
make a summary end of dreams of hegemony. But 
however that may be, this country—and Italy is 
with us here—cannot acquiesce in the domination of 
France, and we look to the new British Government 
to make that unmistakably plain. 


Our opposition to the policy of “ inflexible 
moderation”’ is not due, as some of the scribes 
in the Paris Press pretend, to national jealousy ; 
it is not due merely to our pre-occupation with 
our lost trade or the several hundred millions 
which France owes us and does not want to 
repay us. It is forced on us by the imperative need 
of saving Europe, including ourselves, from the crash 
that must come if this policy is pursued. “ France,” 
said Thiers soon after the Treaty of Frankfurt, ‘is 
at the mercy of Germany. We are in a state of latent 
war ; neither peace nor liberty nor progress is possible.” 
Reverse the words France and Germany, and you have 
an exact description of the position that has followed 
the Treaty of Versailles. This, no doubt, is a state 
of things which few even in France desire to perpetuate. 
Is not M. Millerand talking of the dawn of peace? 
But how does M. Millerand—and how does Dr. Benes— 
envisage peace? It is not enough merely to ease the 

ip on Germany and patch up a modus vivendi, while 
the Old Inflexibles are left entrenched behind their 
dictated peace, with their defensive alliances and 
armament loans and the whole paraphernalia of fear 
and force at their command. These things may be 
compatible with the letter of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; but they mock its spirit. The 
hegemony of France on such a basis must still mean 
latent war, and in the end open war. There will be 
peace when France realises that her true glory lies in 
leading Europe in things of the mind, not in cowing it 
by arms, and her true safety not in hole-and-corner 
tactics, but in the public law of the League. 
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LABOUR IN THE NEW YEAR 
—PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


E propose to discuss, in this article, not the 

V V fortunes or prospects of the Labour Party, but 

the present condition of the Trade Unions on 
which the Labour Party is mainly based. A Labour 
Government is probable, if not certain. What sort of 
industrial situation will it have to face? Will its 
coming to office be the signal for the presentation 
of demands by one Trade Union after another, and 
for a general forward movement of the workers in 
the industrial field? Or, at the other extreme, can we 
expect a continuance of the industrial “ tranquillity,” 
bred of unemployment and Trade Union weakness, 
which the country has experienced during the past year ? 
What is the present mood of the active men in the Trade 
Union movement? Are they eager to resume the inter- 
rupted struggle for better conditions, or are they disposed 
for the present to put all their eggs for safety into the 
political basket ? It is important to estimate the chances 
aright ; for the fate of a Labour Government will depend 
not only on what it does politically, but on what the Trade 
Unions do industrially. 

A year ago, the Trade Union movement was at its lowest 
point of depression. Or rather, it had just passed that 
lowest point; for the General Election of 1922, and the 
big Labour gains then secured, had put fresh heart into 
the leaders, and before long the encouragement of political 
success began to react on the industrial situation. The 
Trade Unions had seemed helpless enough. Their funds 
were eaten up by claims for unemployment benefit ; six 
Unions alone had paid out over four million pounds in 
such benefit in two years. Trade Union contributions 
were hard to afford out of low wages; and there seemed 
no immediate advantage to be got by paying them— 
for wages were falling despite Trade Union resistance. 
Members therefore dropped rapidly away; the Unions 
which had shot up during the war years and the years of 
post-war excitement shot down again with equal rapidity ; 
the Unions which had carried resistance to the point of 
strike action were disabled and lost most heavily of all. 
Unemployment was, indeed, decreasing, but far too slowly 
to promise any substantial relief. Wages were still falling, 
and there seemed to be no remedy in industrial action 
or organisation. 

Politics appeared a more hopeful field of action; and 
the General Election of 1922 showed that Labour’s political 
strength was unaffected, or even increased by the very 
causes which led to its industrial undoing. Unemployment 
sapped the strength of the Trade Unions; it was a good 
recruiting-sergeant for the Labour Party. Nevertheless, 
the political victories of 1922 reacted on the position of 
the Trade Unions, and enabled the leaders to take advan- 
tage of the first favourable turn of economic events. 
Early in the year prices ceased to fall, and showed a 
greater stability, with a slight rising tendency. Before 
long, the decline in wages, which had been rapidly out- 
running the fall in prices, was also checked in most 
industries, and a period of nearly stationary wages began. 
The Unions were still on the defensive, and in some indus- 
tries were still being driven back; but in many cases a 
position of something like equilibrium was reached. The 
long retreat was checked; there was a chance at last to 
pause and take stock of the position. 

The more daring spirits soon began to think and talk 
in terms of forward movements, and to propound plans 
for getting back some, at least, of what they had lost. 
At first, they were held in check by the more cautious 
leaders, who understood, and even perhaps overestimated, 
the weakness of the Unions after the long slump. But 
gradually the more aggressive groups made headway, 
insisting that Trade Unionism would remain in the Slough 


of Despond as long as it was content to be passive, and 
that the only way of restoring confidence and winning lost 
members back was to take action and to face the risks of 
failure. Full coffers were not everything, they argued; 
the spirit of the movement counted for more than its 
accumulated funds; and inaction was killing its spirit. 
This conflict between daring and doubt was seen most 
plainly in the long deliberation of the miners concerning 
the settlement of 1921. No one defended the settlement ; 
it was plain to all that it must be amended before a reason- 
able standard of life could be secured—plain also that its 
result had been high profits and low wages over the mining 
industry as a whole. But many of the leaders feared to 
take action. They knew how sorely the Unions had been 
weakened by the struggle of 1921; they did not feel strong 
enough to resume the conflict. Knowing that a conflict 
must come, they pursued deliberately a policy of delay. 
But the younger men clamoured for action, as the only 


“means of restoring the strength of the Miners’ Federation ; 


and, at length, the young men have got their way, for 
no one doubts that the ballot now in progress will show a 
majority in favour of ending the agreement of 1921. 

In the mining industry, then, a struggle is surely coming 
within the next few months. It may mean a strike: it 
may not. That depends on the attitude of the coal- 
owners. But it certainly means either very substantial 
concessions or a strike. And a mining crisis alone will 
be a formidable proposition for a Labour Government to 
tackle, with no parliamentary majority behind it. What 
we really want to know, however, is the extent to which 
the present situation in the mining industry is typical of 
the general situation in industry as a whole. Are other 
great industrial groups following, or likely to follow, the 
same course as the miners? Are we faced with an isolated 
forward movement in one industry alone, or with an 
attempted advance of the workers all along the line? 
It can be said at once that there are certain industries 
in which virtually no sign of a forward movement can yet 
be seen. The shipbuilders are exhausted by the long 
and fruitless struggle of last year. The engineers, badly 
broken by the lock-out of 1922 and shattered since by 
unemployment, are still too weak, or too dispirited, to 
make any move. The railwaymen, who have suffered 
least during the slump, are still more concerned to hold 
what they have than to strive after new victories. A 
further attack on any of these groups would rouse them 
to resistance ; but they are not likely to make in the near 
future any big forward movement of their own. 

But there are other big groups, besides the miners, 
which are already on the move. The builders, during the 
slump, have chosen to conserve their resources and yield 
ground rather than plunge into a conflict under unfavour- 
able conditions. They are already launching a forward 
movement on a national scale, certain that houses must 
be built in numbers which will require all the available 
labour in the key grades for some time to come. The 
dockers, too, are on the move. Their unofficial strike of 
last year did not seriously affect the resources of their 
Union, and it rather whetted than slaked their appetite 
for a struggle. It is as certain in their case as in that 
of the m‘ners that there must be either substantial con- 
cessions or a strike. If these three big groups lead the 
way, it is certain that others will follow. Conditions m 
the textile trades will fall due for revision this year, and 
both weol and cotton workers have suffered too severely 
to acquiesce in the continuance of the present conditions. 
But it is above all in a host of smaller industries that any 
forward movement by a few great groups is likely to find 
imitators. Trade Unionism in these smaller trades has 
suffered even more than in the great industries; the 
membership of the General Workers’ Union has fallen 
sensationally from a million and a half to little more than 
half a million. But in these Unions it is a case of “ easy 
go, easy come”; and in them, above all, action is the key 
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to organisation. Their great growth began in the years 
of unrest from 1911 to 1914, when they made members 
by promoting agitations. So it will be again if a few of 
the big Unions give the lead. The smaller groups will 
follow suit, and there will be a widespread, sporadic demand 
for the improvement of conditions. 

This is, of course, made far harder than it was in 1911 
by the continual prevalence of unemployment. The 
total number of unemployed has fallen by perhaps a 
quarter since the beginning of last winter; but there are 
still more than enough out of work to make those in 
employment think twice before jeopardising their jobs. 
But, in proportion as a Labour Government improves the 
position of the unemployed or decreases their number by 
promoting works of development—and it must do both 
at the very outset of its career—it will decrease the 
inhibitions which now hold back the workers from strike 
action in any trade in which they can be readily replaced 
from the ranks of the unemployed. The less the number 
of unemployed, and the better their economic position, the 
greater necessarily are the prospects of strike action by 
those in employment to regain something of what they 
have lost during the slump. 

But a Labour Government, it will be said, in a minority 
in the House of Commons, will probably not stay long 
in office. Perhaps not; but, in that case, we do not 
envy the lot of its successor, Liberal or Conservative. 
For, if Labour is speedily displaced from office, the chickens 
of industrial unrest, hatched under its administration, 
will come to roost on the perches of those who evict it. 
And to the industrial unrest will be added the sense of 
political resentment to which the eviction of Labour by 
a combination of the other parties will inevitably give rise. 
No; if the political prophets are right, we do not envy 
the next Government but one. 

We are not, let it be clear, prophesying that within the 
next few months any wave of industrial unrest, similar 
to the wave of 1911, will break over the country. The 
circumstances of 1924 make it certain that the growth 
of active unrest will on this occasion be far more gradual. 
But we believe that a movement of unrest, not confined to 
one trade or to a few, is well on the way, and that the 
enforced tranquillity of the past twelve montns cannot 
endure much longer. The shimp was used to push down 
wages, not merely in correspondence to the fall in prices, 
but as far as they could be pushed by force majeure. In- 
evitably, as soon as the Unions feel strong enough, they 
will make a determined effort to regain what they have 
lost. And this feeling strong enough is not mainly 
a matter of high membership and full coffers; it depends 
primarily on the spirit and confidence of the active Trade 
Unionists. Two General Elections have restored the lost 
confidence ; the coming to power of a Labour Government 
will administer yet another cordial. And the fall of such 
a Government before a coalition of its opponents, so far 
from destroying this confidence, would add to it the spice 
of anger that would make a really menacing movement. 
Parliamentary strategists, who are calculating when to let 
Labour in and when to let it down, cannot afford to leave 
this element in the situation out of their account. 


IN OCCUPIED THURINGIA 


Beruin, December 81st, 1923. 


EIMAR looked very beautiful last Thursday under a 
clear blue sky, white with snow made dazzling by 
the bright sunshine. It had been less attractive 

the previous afternoon when I arrived there from Jena, 
for then the snow was falling heavily, everybody was 
keeping holiday indoors, and the little Thuringian capital 
Seemed dead. Nor was even the esthetic satisfaction of 
Thursday an adequate compensation for the bitter cold. 
On Thursday night the central heating in the hotel com- 


peted unsuccessfully with 27 degrees (Fahrenheit) of frost 
outside and achieved a temperature little above 50 degrees. 
Acting on the advice of a well-known inhabitant of Weimar, 
I had chosen the Erbprinz Hotel and found myself in the 
headquarters of the Reichswehr staff. Unfortunately 
General Hasse was away on Christmas leave, so I had no 
opportunity of asking him for an interview. Prices at 
Weimar are even higher than in Berlin. A room with a 
bath in the Erbprinz, which is quite a modest place although 
the best hotel in Weimar, costs 14 gold marks a day, includ- 
ing the charge for central heating, the hotel tax, and 25 per 
cent. for attendance. A German would have paid the 
same, for there are no longer special prices for foreigners. 
I doubt whether one would pay 15s. 6d. a day for similar 
accommodation in any small provincial town in England. 
At a café in the evening I was charged one gold mark 
(rather more than 1s. 1d.) for a small cup of weak “black” 
coffee. A café charging such prices in a small English pro- 
vincial town would have few customers, but this Weimar 
café was full. Cigarettes were about 50 per cent. dearer 
even than in Berlin, where they are dear enough, and so 
they were in Jena and even in Kahla—a little industrial 
town with about 7,000 inhabitants. 

Where do Germans find the money to pay such prices ? 

It is true that they are paid by people relieved from income 
tax. The German income-tax payers, who consist of 
workmen, employees and struggling professional men, have 
no money for cafés or cigarettes. Some workmen who 
dined with me at Kahla told me that they had not until 
that day tasted beer for months and that they never 
bought cigarettes. Their wages were about twenty gold 
marks a week—the highest wages paid to married men 
with children in the Kahla porcelain factories. The many 
women employed in those factories earn twopence an hour. 
Twenty gold marks are now equivalent in general pur- 
chasing power to between thirteen and fourteen marks 
before the war. Yet, whenever one complains of a price in 
a shop, one is told that it is due to high wages. That 
excuse was given to me recently by a tobacconist who 
had raised the gold prices of his cigarettes twice in one week. 
One of the accusations made against the Socialist Govern- 
ment of Thuringia is that it pays a higher unemployment 
dole than is given anywhere else in Germany. For all I 
know the accusation is justified, but the Thuringian un- 
employment dole for a married couple with one child is six 
and a half gold marks a week. It is strange that so kindly 
a people as the Germans should have the most brutal re- 
actionaries and employers of labour in Europe. 

Militarism being the same everywhere, I was not sur- 
prised to find that conditions in Thuringia resembled those 
in the Ruhr down even to small details. For example, at 
Weimar a wretched soldier of the Reichswebr in field kit 
walked up and down in the cold before the general post 
office. Post offices seem to have a particular attraction for 
occupying armies. The first thing that the French did 
when they entered Essen a year ago was to occupy the 
post office. In more serious matters the parallel is complete. 
In Thuringia, as in the Ruhr, harmless people are arrested 
for no known reason except that it pleases the military 
authorities to arrest them, and kept in prison without a 
trial until it pleases the military authorities to let them out. 
There are about 200 such persons in prison now in Thuringia, 
including many Government officials and school teachers, 
and by a strange coincidence they are all Socialists or 
Communists. No Fascist has yet been arrested, although 
the Fascist organisations have been declared illegal by 
General von Seeckt. In Thuringia, as in the Ruhr, news- 
papers are suspended or entirely suppressed, and by a 
strange coincidence only the Communist papers have been 
suppressed and only Socialist papers have been suspended. 
The Thuringian Government, just to see what the military 
authorities would do, suspended a paper of the Extreme 
Right which had vilified the Republic and the Thuringian 
Government. The military authorities promptly cancelled 
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the suspension. There will be a general election in Thuringia 
in February, and, although the Communist party is inter- 
dicted, it has been given permission to present candidates, 
but all Communist propaganda is forbidden! In many 
Thuringian factories it has been announced that any 
workman daring to*propagate Communist opinions will at 
once be dismissed and handed over to the Reichswehr. 

The reactionary Government of the Reich and _ its 
Socialist President are not, however, content with sub- 
mitting the inhabitants of Thuringia to a militarist ‘‘ White 
Terror”? merely because they have dared to give them- 
selves a Socialist Government. They have now sent a 
commission to Weimar with the plain intention of super- 
seding the Thuringian Government and destroying its 
work. The commission has been sent at the request of the 
Thuringian employers of labour and political parties of the 
Right. Thuringia has an unusually enlightened Education 
Minister, Herr Greil, who has introduced valuable reforms 
in the school system. But he has suppressed school books 
of monarchist and militarist tendencies, and has committed 
the crime of taking the best men he could find for vacant 
positions, even if they were not Thuringians, so he is the 
object of bitter hostility on the part of the reactionaries. 
Their chief objectives, however, are financial and adminis- 
trative. Thuringia has an extraordinarily successful State 
bank, directed by Herr Loeb, whose financial capacity is 
quite exceptional. Out of the profits of one year of 
existence, Herr Loeb has paid all the expense of installing 
and furnishing the central Bank and seven branches, floated 
two companies for importing corn and other necessities in 
which the Bank holds 51 per cent. of the shares, and paid 
the Government 500 per cent. (in gold) on the capital 
invested. Naturally such a success as this does not please 
the “‘ Interests,””» who have vowed death to the State Bank 
and the companies. As the Government of the Reich is a 
mere appanage of the “ Interests,” it naturally “‘ inquires ” 
into the Thuringian finances as a prelude to action. It 
would do better to inquire into the reasons of its own 
financial incapacity and of the present financial situation 
of the Reich. On December 20th the Government of the 
Reich had about sixty-five million Rentenmarks left out of 
the twelve hundred millions supplied by the Rentenbank, 
and it had between November 16th and the date mentioned 
also required 562 trillion paper marks, although, according 
to the published figures, its expenditure during the period 
was greatly reduced. The Thuringian State has perhaps a 
debt of five million gold marks—that is a high estimate— 
but it owns about 375,000 acres of forest land, 65,000 acres 
of arable land, and a great part of the Thuringian potash. 
Its debt is, therefore, better guaranteed than that of the 
Reich, and its finances are certainly less badly managed. 
The charge of exceptionally bad financial administration 
is a false pretext for crippling a Socialist Government in the 
interest of the “ Interests.” 

The inquiry into administration means simply that the 
Thuringian reactionaries wish to expel all Socialists from 
the Government service, and the Government of the Reich 
is going to do it for them. The military authorities have 
been trying to collect the necessary information by sending 
out circulars asking for various particulars about the 
respective officials, including their political opinions ! 
The text will be found in one of the memoranda published 
by the Thuringian Government, and its authenticity has 
not been disputed. These two memoranda on “ Der 
Militarische Ausnahmenzustand in Thiiringen,” which 
consist mainly of original documents, ought to be widely 
known in England. To them I must refer anybody inter- 
ested in the question for detailed information. Of course, 
the military authorities have forbidden their publication 
in the Thuringian press. 

The time has perhaps come for a warning to the German 
Government that it is in danger of estranging the best 
friends of Germany. Not only in Thuringia are militarism 
and reaction rampant. To-day Herr von Gerlach’s Berlin 





paper, Die Welt am Montag, has been prohibited by General 
von Seeckt. The Thuringian Socialists appeal to the 
British Labour Party to make it a condition of any help 
to Germany, in the event of the party coming into power, 
that German States with Socialist Governments should 
have equal treatment with other States. They have no 
such equality at present. In Bavaria sedition and rebellion 
are given a scandalous immunity. In Thuringia and 
Saxony constitutional rights are trampled on and men are 
harried and persecuted merely for the crime of being 
Socialists or Communists. If, as seems likely, the Thurin- 
gian general election is held under martial law, the scandal 
will be even more flagrant. That it is not only Socialists 
who are alarmed at the shameful attack on Thuringia, the 
guarded comments of such papers as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Berliner Tageblatt show—necessarily 
guarded because the military dictator of Germany allows 
no criticism, as Herr von Gerlach has discovered. i 


’ the last two months foreigners who came here full of good 


will and sympathy for Germany have gone away one after 
the other disgusted and utterly disheartened. Mr. Villard’s 
recent articles in the New York Nation express their feelings 
and, I may add, those of many of the most “ pro-German ” 
foreigners living in Berlin. 

The present German Government is deliberately trying 
to stir up militarist sentiment. A year ago one never saw 
a soldier in Berlin. Now one can hardly go out of doors 
without meeting a military parade with a band at its head. 
So in 1912 M. Millerand revived the military tattoo through 
the streets of Paris on Saturday evenings with the same 
object. But worst of all, worse even than the political per- 
secution and the muzzling of the Press, is the conduct of 
the Government in relieving all the large incomes in 
Germany from income tax. According to the universal 
testimony of commercial men, this has been the best 
Christmas for business in Berlin since 1914, although 
prices are higher than they have ever been in Germany. 
Commercial profits, too, are larger than they have ever 
been, and both the men that make them and the wealthy 
buyers who enable them to be made are free of all income 
tax in 1924, while my friends in Kahla will have to pay an 
income tax of eight, nine or ten per cent. on eight of their 


twenty marks a week. It is a disgrace to Germany. 
Rosert DELL. 


ANIMAL DISEASES AND THE 
“FOOT-AND-MOUTH” EPIDEMIC 


HE Ministry of Health for the animal kingdom 
is to be found at Whitehall Place in some old 
private houses adapted more or less successfully 
for official work. Known as the Animals Division, it 
is under Sir Daniel Hall, F.R.S., the Director-General 
of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, who does little to interfere with and nothing 
to hamper the work of the brilliant C.V.O., Sir Stuart 
Stockman, and his equally able headquarters staff. One 
seldom sees these men in the Ministry building further 
down the street. When honours and promotion are given 
out they are carefully overlooked, being far too busy to 
pull wires and in method too forthright to ingratiate 
themselves with the powers that be, but when the country 
is in the grip of trouble, as it has been for two years past, 
they work literally night and day. The office is never 
closed. Sundays, Bank Holidays, Christmas can make 
no prior claim upon men who are fighting the ultra-micro- 
scopical bacillus of foot-and-mouth disease, or are stamping 
out rabies, anthrax, glanders and the other troubles that 
threaten the farmers’ livestock. 


be gathered from the annual reports, of which the latest 
is before me as I write. It was issued while 
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was engaged in fighting the worst outbreak of “ foot-and- 

mouth ” recorded in forty years. Before saying anything 

about this scourge it is permissible to turn to the other 
troubles of animals and see how far they are under control. 

We read from time to time in the papers that there has 

been an outbreak of cattle plague ; but mercifully we have 

not experienced a visitation of this for nearly fifty years. 

This disease is said to be endemic in parts of Russia, and 

is known in South Africa, where it was stamped out some 

years ago, as rinderpest. Of pleuro-pneumonia itself 
there have been no cases since 1898. Anthrax comes 
to this country with imported hides, and even bonemeal 
and shoddy. Asia and South America appear to send 
us most of it. In 1910 there were nearly 1,500 outbreaks, 
in 1922 there were 515, but the satisfaction is tempered 
by the reflection that in 1918—when imports were very 
restricted—there were only 234. Careless and ignorant 
farmers spread anthrax. Animals affected die very 
quickly, they should not be bled or skinned, for the 
blood is full of highly contagious germs. For safety 
sake carcases should be cremated. But we read of 
nine cases of human anthrax due to carelessness and of 
the carcase of an anthraxed cow cut up and fed to pigs! 
Why does not the Report give the name and address of 
the farmer who prepares pork for human consumption by 
feeding his pigs in this fashion? Publication might act 
as a deterrent to the hundreds who do this kind of dirty 
work without being found out, and vegetarianism would 
receive a healthy stimulus—as it did when Upton Sinclair 
published The Jungle, and, throughout our industrial 

area, there was a slump in the tinned meat trade and a 

“boom” in cheese. 

Rabies does not exist in England to-day and if people 
coming from the Continent will refrain from smuggling 
dogs over, whether in aeroplanes or the more customary 
means of transport, we are likely to remain free. It is 
known that the worst of the trouble in the past few years 
has been due to selfish disregard of regulations framed 
for the common good. 

Swine fever has been controlled in large measure by 
regulating the movement of pigs (Regulation of Movement 
of Swine Order, 1922). In the Midlands and the Southern 
and Eastern Counties all pigs taken from a market or sale 
must be detained and isolated by the buyer for twenty- 
eight days unless required for slaughter. There is much 
uncertainty about this disease; less than 15 per cent. of 
the cases reported in 1922 proved to be true swine fever. 

Sheep scab is like the mange of dogs; it is caused by 
a mite and can be cured by dipping. Now there are about 
800 approved dips purchasable, of which about 60 per 
cent. are non-poisonous, but some flock-masters will not 
dip or will not dip twice, the Welsh being the worst 
offenders. There were 246 outbreaks in Wales in 1922 
against only 284 in England. The Ministry has lately 
promulgated an order that will subject to severe penalties 
any man who holds or sells scabby sheep after July 1924 
unless he can show that he has treated the animals 
properly and systematically. There can be no excuse for 
further tenderness in dealing with men who will allow their 
livestock both to suffer and to contaminate clean stock 
- = sake of saving a little labour and a trifling outlay 

ip.” 

Glanders, once a prevalent disease among horses, has 
been practically stamped out. The figures of outbreaks 
in the years 1919 to 1922 inclusive are 25, 15, 11 and 4. 
The modern method of treatment is the humane killer 
followed by the incinerator. Unfortunately our country 
benches are all too gentle with those who offend. For 


example, there is a bad trouble among cows and heifers 

own as epizootic abortion ; the symptom is premature 
calving, and the germ of the disease is known to infect 
new Order was passed in 1922 
animal to be grazed on common 
unfenced field, by a highway, or 


pastures for years. A 
forbidding any infected 
or enclosed land, in an 


on any land where there are cattle belonging toother people. 
But in Norfolk a man who allowed a premature calver 
to graze on a common was merely fined £5. These 
offences should not be tried in Petty Sessional Courts 
where farmers predominate. 

There is only one trouble that has beaten Sir Stewart 
Stockman’s department in the past two years, and that 
is foot-and-mouth disease. At the moment of writing 
there is something like a panic in the public mind and 
there is much sensational talk in the papers; neither is 
called for. The total number of animals sacrificed is round 
about one hundred thousand out of a total in Great Britain 
of thirty millions. In 1888 there were nearly nineteen 
thousand outbreaks, the figure for 1923 is 1,795. In 
1883 over 450,000 animals were attacked by the disease, 
a year later the figure had dropped to twelve thousand, 
in the next two years the numbers were 354 and 
10, and for five years following there was not a 
single case. This should be sufficient to prove that the 
present trouble may be overcome. Thoughtful farmers 
realise the alternative—the disease proclaimed as endemic 
in Great Britain, infected premises shut up for six or 
eight months, immense losses due to the decline in weight 
of fat stock, and the drying up of milch cows; a still 
more complete command of the livestock trade by dealers 
and butchers, less money for the farmer and higher prices 
for the consumer, the loss of our export trade in pedigree 
stock. There has been a formidable outcry against the 
policy of killing and compensating, but behind this protest 
there is a considerable bogus element made up of the 
dealers, the butchers, the auctioneers, in short, the interests 
that promised us sixpence a pound off the price of meat 
if only Canadian stores were allowed to land. 

The cause of outbreaks is, very largely, inadequate 
supervision, and this in its turn is due to false economies. 
Market inspectors are not whole-time officers and are 
wretchedly paid, some dealers are utterly unscrupulous, 
there is a dangerous custom of passing stock, particularly 
Irish stock, from one market to another, right through 
the country. The Animals Division has no money for a 
proper organisation that can be mobilised at a moment’s 
notice. It might cost a few thousands a year and our 
national economisers—particularly those who conduct the 
campaigns against extravagance in every domain save 
that of phrase-making—would rather pay an emergency 
million than the insurance premium of an adequate 
organisation. The result is that the Ministry works from 
hand to mouth. Last month it was forced to mobilise 
slaughtermen at a time when the annual orgy of meat 
eating gave them ample employment at their trade. They 
cost as much as a pound a day and in many instances 
refused to use the humane killer, saying that if they could 
not take their pole-axes they would not kill. The men 
from the ranks of the workless employed to dig the pits 
for field furnaces and drag the infected carcases on to 
them were in many cases so weak owing to lack of nourishing 
food (many were agricultural workers who get no dole) 
that for the first two or three days they could not do 
their job properly. 

Add to these troubles the utter ignorance of most of 
the people employed, their lack of discipline, the small 
number of experts available, the haste, the calls upon the 
time of veterinary surgeons for private practice. Think 
of the difficulties of thorough disinfection, the unrestricted 
movements of rats, due to the neglect of the Act of 1920, 
the tendency of labourers and slaughtermen to find their 
way to the nearest public house and communicate the 
mysterious infection to men from farms not yet tainted, 
and the wonder is that the boundaries are not wider than 
they are. Some believe the disease is air borne, others 
that it is bird borne; many of us are convinced that the 
rat, always tempted by the smell of blood or sight of offal, 
is the worst and least regarded carrier. If the air or 
bird borne theory be correct, the isolation of pedigree 
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herds is dangerous and to be deprecated; but, whatever 
the cause, it is abundantly clear that we have been paying 
for parsimony. Six hundred slaughtermen were in Cheshire 
early last month, the number being increased since then, 
salvage work was cut down and yet they could not cope 
with their task with sufficient expedition. 

As we write it would seem as though the present policy 
is in danger. Should it be abandoned, our position in the 
livestock markets of the world will go with it. Then 
farmers will realise the extent of their loss. Would not 
the situation be better served by maintaining the existing 
method and devising a scheme of national insurance for 
farm stock? If farmers would subscribe one shilling a 
year for every beast and sixpence for every sheep and pig, 
they could support such an organisation as might keep 
the disease from spreading. A system of compulsory 
insurance would help the Government to kill and compen- 
sate until the trouble is over and then to maintain a 
competent inspectorate. 8. L. B. - 


ONCE MORE 


AM writing under the stress of vehement emotion. 
I I have begun a new life. This, I think, is 
better than merely making resolutions about it, 

But it is more difficult and one gets just as little credit 
for it. No one, indeed, seems to see any signs of the 
new life except the man who is living it. I once knew 
a man who told his wife that he was beginning a new life 
and who went with her to a New Year party at which 
he thought he was being very abstemious, while she thought 
he was being very self-indulgent. The next morning he 
complained of a slight headache. ‘‘ Of course, you have 
a headache,” she told him, and added bitterly : “ I thought 
you said you were going to begin a new life.” “* Much good 
there is in beginning a new life,”’ he retorted indignantly, 
“‘when you don’t even notice it. Last night was the 
beginning of the new life!”? He, I suppose, remembered 
chiefly the things he had refused at the party, while she 
remembered chiefly the things he had taken. There is 
always this personal element in our judgments of ourselves 
and of each other. One cannot go about, unfortunately, 
telling everybody about the temptations one has resisted. 
As a result, people judge one exclusively by the temptations 
to which one yields. This is very hard on those of us who 
are unusually susceptible to temptation and who are 
busy resisting and succumbing all our lives long. Knowing 
myself intimately, I find myself able to take a more charit- 
able view of myself than other people take, and indeed 
I can forgive myself for shortcomings that in anybody 
else would distress me. It is a very unhealthy frame of 
mind to get into to be always reproaching oneself for 
one’s peccadillos. All the most cheerful people are those 
who confine their censures almost entirely to the flaws in 
their neighbours. This is also, I hold, the more unselfish 
course. Desiring a better world, you realise at the same 
time that other people are much more capable of bringing 
it about than you are, and therefore any defect in them 
causes you acute misery. They are the human race: 
you are an individual apart, an onlooker. It would be 
sheer egotism to regard your own faults as being half so 
serious as theirs. Hence I feel an honest glow of pleasure 
when I see other people behaving well, and I hang my 
head with shame when I see other people behaving badly. 
I often long to give the latter advice, and only refrain 
because I know that no friendship will stand the strain of 
very much advice. Hence, when I mean to point out to 
them the way to a higher life, I find myself talking to them 
instead about diet, symptoms, and such non-moral questions 
as whether the morning bath should be a hot or a cold 
one. I doubt, indeed, if I ever told a single friend his 
chief fault or even half-a-dozen of his minor faults. I 
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doubt if any of my friends know that I know their faults, 
In spite of the distress our friends’ faults cause ys 
we have to keep up this pretence of blindness in all ow 
conversation in order to remain tolerable to each other, 
That is why we have to talk behind people’s backs. There 
is no other chance of talking freely. Then Truth comes 
out of her well, smiling and without a blush. How pleasant 
it is to hear unpleasant things about other people from 
her chaste lips! ‘“‘A cat ’—‘* Drinks, doesn’t he ?”— 
“* He’s as mean as the devil ”—‘ He and his wife quarrel 
in public so ”—“* The foulest bore in London ”—* Always 
looks as if he had spilled soup down his waistcoat ”"—“ 4 
wild gambler ”—‘‘ He’s got the most appalling swelled 
head ’”—“* He’s such a coward. Always runs away.” 
These are the sort of things it is much better to say about 
a man or a woman than to say to their faces. There is 
such a thing as tact, which reminds us, for example, that, 
if we wish to tell the truth about a conceited man, it js 
best to wait until he has gone out of the room. He will 
not resent it then. He is so conceited that he will not even 
guess that we are saying how conceited he is. Some 
people would condemn all this as scandalmongering. 
But surely it is better to tell the truth about people behind 
their backs than never to tell it at all. Besides, if we 
are to abolish this form of veracity, how are we going to 
preserve our moral and social standards ? _ It is by listening 
to gossip about our friends that we learn to distinguish 
between right and wrong, and, as we watch their reputations 
being torn more and more rapturously to pieces, they 
serve as a kind of awful example or warning to us, like 
the penitents on the platform confessing their sins at a 
revival meeting. And they are more fortunate than the 
penitents, for they do not have to confess their sins: we 
confess them for them. That grave, rather sad-looking 
little man—you would never guess what his vice was till 
someone told you that he had written an “ Ode on the 
Intimations of Insobriety,” and that his wife did not 
guess his secret till one night after he returned home from a 
party she found him folding up a bath towel and carefully 
putting it away in a drawer under the impression that it 
was his evening suit. From tales such as these we learn 
what sins to avoid and the importance of being careful, 
but not too careful. And if the sin of which we are told 
does not happen to be one of our own favourite sins, to 
join in condemning it is one of the finest aids to moral 
enthusiasm that I know. Thus, the miser is a moral 
enthusiast as he condemns the spendthrift, and the spend- 
thrift as he condemns the miser. The drunkard becomes 
a moral enthusiast as he tells the truth about the amorist, 
and the amorist as he tells the truth about the sot. The 
hypocrite, the sluggard, the glutton, the slum landlord, the 
sweating employer, the harsh mistress are all capable of 
such moral enthusiasm ; and moral enthusiasm, believe me, 
is not a thing with which we should part lightly. 

Even so, I find it more difficult, as I grow older, to 
confine my moral enthusiasm to the lives of other people, 
and I grow egotistically concerned about the life I myself 
am leading. I should not have believed you if you had 
told me twenty years ago that at my present age I should 
not have settled into more admirable and virtuous ways. 
The faults of a man who had reached or passed middle age 
used to surprise men when I was a boy, and if I saw in him 
signs of vanity or fear or greed or ill-temper, I disliked 
them as something unnatural. It seemed to me so easy for 
a middle-aged man to be boldly virtuous, and, indeed, I 
could hardly imagine what a middle-aged man could find 
to do except live for others. I saw that many of them 
refrained from doing so, but in their self-indulgences they 
seemed to me to be silly and to be pretending that they 
were much younger than they were. As I grew from 
boyhood to youth, I came to like many of these self- 
indulgent elders, but I thought of them chiefly as “rum 
coves,” eccentrics, “‘old sports,” and never as norm 
human beings who had arrived at years of discretion. 
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When I came to read Horace in class, I learned that it 
was by no means easy even for a middle-aged man to be 
yirtuous, but I was sure all the same that virtue was 
more within ordinary human reach at forty than at twenty. 
And I agreed sadly with Horace that there was a stage 
in life at which it was time for a man to bid good-bye to 
folly. Even as I sat under the stern eye of a schoolmaster, 
and heard the Latin being translated into schoolboy 
ish, I felt a wave of emotion sweeping through me at 

those lines with which the second Epistle of the second 
Book ends : 

Vivere si recte nescis, decede peritis. 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti ; 

Tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius aequo 

Rideat et pulset lasciva decentius aetas. 


Even to-day, when I no longer know any Latin, and am 
not quite sure what “ decede peritis”” means, these lines 
continually haunt my memory and bring back those 
feelings of luxurious regret with which a boy many years 
ago used, in anticipation, to bid farewell to Epicurus and 
subscribe himself a Stoic. Alas, for all this, I find myself as 
I grow older approaching much more nearly to the likeness 
of one of those “* rum coves ” I used to laugh at than to the 
graver portrait of the Stoic I admired. 


Yet somewhere in me, I feel sure, a Stoic is buried and 
awaiting resurrection. “‘ Ye’re a young Stoic, Master Y. ; 
ye're a regular Trojan,” my nurse used to say to me, when 
she gave me some particularly foul medicine in a teaspoonful 
of raspberry jam and I took it without wincing. I did 
not know at the time what the words meant, and I don’t 
think that she knew either, but I was always pleased by her 
flattery, which she lavished on me on all occasions of 
discomfort or danger. If she took me to the dentist’s or 
put a burning poultice on my chest, she always began and 
ended with: “* Ye’re a young Stoic, Master Y.; ye’re a 
regular Trojan”; and, though it was not true, it made 
me feel a better and happier boy. Looking back on it, I 
see in it an unfulfilled prophecy which I surely ought to 
have set about fulfilling some time ago, and I feel a better 
and happier man. What if now at last I should adopt the 
advice of Horace to himself—should listen even to the 
counsellor in my own breast—and should say to myself 
gently : 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti : 
Tempus abire tibi est. 


and rise from the tables of pleasure and leave the sweet 
dishes of folly to younger mouths? There is some- 
thing attractive to me in the prospect. The bare and 
frugal board of the Stoics has its own charm. There is no 
pleasure to surpass that of liberation. Philosophers tell 
me that the chains that bind me are so fragile that they 
would break at a touch, and indeed that, at a mere wish, 
I can sever them one by one—indolence, self-indulgence, 
envy, fear and folly—and escape. How delightful to 
achieve a god-like indifference to the things that one knows 
do not really matter and that do matter to one so much! 
How else is it possible to become serene—which is the 
visible grace of wisdom? “A man,” my doctor tells me, 

is either a fool or a physician at forty,” and it is also 
true, I fancy, that at that age a man is either a fool or a 
Philosopher. © miserable choice between the rival 
Pleasures of folly and philosophy! I have tried for a 
long time to combine them by enjoying the pleasures of 
folly m practice to-day and the pleasures of philosophy in 
anticipation to-morrow. Even that, however, becomes 
&@ jangling and uneasy compromise with advancing years, 
and I grow more and more convinced that some time or 
—. sooner or later—perhaps, in the next incarnation— 
; final break with folly must be made. In facing this 
act, I feel that I have begun a new life, and, so far, the 
ew Year seems to me to have started excellently well. 


slat Satis. Quite true. . - No, I will not learn to 
oxtrot, after all. 


Y. Y. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

SUPPOSE there is no limit either to the vanity of 
I human wishes, or to the absurdity of the means we 

devise for carrying them out, otherwise it might be 
reasonable to expect that Lord Rothermere would abstain 
from piping in the Daily Mail a tune to which nobody 
dances. That, again, is rather like the Mail of the post- 
Northcliffian days. Lord Northcliffe was no more of a 
serious politician than Lord Rothermere. But he was a 
good practitioner of the inferior art by which, having first 
acquired a knowledge of what was going to happen, he 
proceeded to prophesy that it would, and to found a bold 
propaganda on the necessity and moral urgency of its 
happening at once. Lord Rothermere, having lost his 
footing in Downing Street, is lacking in this knowledge. 
But he still goes on as if he had it, and so pursues the 
idea that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Baldwin (against the wishes 
and interests of their parties) should enter into a Coalition 
against Labour. There is no reason why either of these 
gentlemen should listen to the Daily Mail. They have 
rarely had anything but abuse from it, and have just 
received conclusive evidence of its  negligibility in 
political matters. It made an appalling gaffe of its election 
policy or policies (they varied with every rising sun), 
while its method of political thinking would cause no 
commotion in the brain of an average gnat. In a day or so, 
no doubt, it will go back to sweet-peas and conundrums, 
which are the things it really understands. Let us then 
remain calm, awaiting that happy hour. 

* * * 


A more real point of interest is the state of mind of the 
Liberal Party. On its Left side it cannot but share the 
interest which the prospect of a Labour Government 
excites; the freshness of the experiment; its perils and 
possibilities ; and the reaction of its fortunes on Liberalism 
of the constructive type, now so much less in evidence 
than formerly. These Liberals are, I think, genuinely 
and amiably concerned that Labour should succeed, as 
far as its principles agree with their own. Undoubtedly 
they do not command the whole Party. There is a Right 
wing, capitalistic in feeling, which disbelieves in Labour, 
and sees the time approaching when fusion with Toryism 
will become inevitable. But this is not the dominant 
note even in the Party counsels. The sense of self-preserva- 
tion is much stronger. And this gives out an emphatic 
warning that a Liberal-Tory Coalition would be the death 
of Liberalism, and would leave nine-tenths of its moral 
estate a legacy to the Labour Party. 

* * * 


This being the prevailing Liberal mood, I suggest that 
it is hardly the time for Liberals to be furbishing up the 
rusty weapon of prerogative, as a means of expelling a 
Labour Government from office, and erecting a Liberal 
one in its place. My friend Mr. Pringle—Mr. Prerogative 
Pringle, I suppose I should now call him—is one of these 
theorists. Mr. Pringle apparently thinks that his failure 
to produce a single case in which, since Queen Victoria 
began to reign, the Crown has refused a request for Dis- 
solution to a Liberal or a Conservative Minister, enables 
him to assert that right against a Labour one because 
there are two or three Colonial examples of such a refusal. 
I beg to differ. The Dominions do not govern us, but 
we the Dominions (so far as there is any relationship 
beyond that of custom and affection), and we naturally 
do not take our Constitutional law from them, but hand 
it down for them to adopt or modify as they will. Because 
of these incidents, does any man in his senses propose to 
set the Crown in these realms in a new and repressive 
attitude to the first British Labour Government? I 
maintain that, with the possible exception of the unim- 
portant Hearn, no Constitutional authority gives the 
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slightest weight to such an inference. Of course they all 
begin by stating the King’s abstract right to grant or 
withhold a Dissolution. They then with one accord 
proceed to harmonise it with Constitutional practice, which 
is that the King never withholds a Dissolution from a 
Minister who asks for it. For while the King reigns his 
Ministers govern, or, as Bagehot expresses it in his famous 
epigram, “the sovereign has, under a Constitutional 
monarchy such as our own, three rights—the right to be 
consulted, the right to encourage, the right to warn.” 
Inferentially, he has no right to take from his Ministers 
a power which lies at the root of our Parliamentary system, 
and transfer it to himself. 
* * * 


Doubtless this matter, like the Constitution itself, is 
subject to the law of common sense. The King has a 
right to try and stop his Minister from doing a Con- 
stitutionally foolish thing, just as he would have the right 
to try and stop him from standing on his head. I 
understand he did so try to restrain Mr. Baldwin, only 
in this case Mr. Baldwin insisted on his Constitutional 
right, and declined to be restrained. The King then 
submitted, and gave Mr. Baldwin his Dissolution, after 
asking that his objection should be minuted. But why 
should Liberals, on the assumption that Mr. MacDonald 
proposes to put a strain on the Constitution, seek to re-arm 
the King with an obsolete power, in order to guard him 
against an imagined impropriety? I do not think the 
successors of Burke and Fox would enjoy the réle thus 
cast for them. And I am quite sure that King George 
would refuse to play his. 

* k * 

I suppose it is something to the good that the Franco- 
German conversations go on, if only because M. Poincaré 
now thinks best to conduct them with more courtesy than 
French Ministers (or Ambassadors) are in the habit of 
using in their intercourse with their German colleagues. 
But it would be an error to suppose that there has been 
an advance of substance. M. Poincaré simply avoids all 
specific commitments. In spite of all the lies that issue 
from the Quai d’Orsay, the French hold on occupied Ger- 
many is tightening, and this applies specially to the Pala- 
tinate. This being the case, M. Poincaré evades all sug- 
gestion of a settlement between the two Governments. 
The Germans are simply referred to the existing Commis- 
sions—the Reparation Commission for financial questions, 
the Military Control Commission for military ones, the 
Rhineland Commission for the concerns of the Rhine 
province, the Franco-Belgian Control Commission for the 
Ruhr. Everywhere it is a chose jugée, and to the horrible 
pedant in whose hands the fate of Europe lies, this pro- 
longation of Germany’s agony counts for nothing whatever, 
even though it involves the destruction of German credit 
and therefore of the basis of his own economic policy. 

* * cg 

The ingenuous M. Benes has got his French alliance, 
and the Czecho-Slovakian denial that it has no military 
implications may be taken exactly for what it is worth. 
But it should be remembered that in the course of his 
visits here M. Benes lost no chance of asserting his perfect 
impartiality between England and France, his sorrow at 
their disagreements, and his desire to act the part of an 
honest broker between them. Now his policy, in which 
I doubt President Masaryk’s active co-operation, has merely 
added a fresh danger to the situation. France has got a 
new war ally, but she may have lost Poland, and in any 
case she has put it up to Italy to endeavour to regain her 
weakened position in Eastern Europe and to set herself 
at the head of a combination of the Powers against whom this 
new outwork of French ambition is aimed. 

* * * 


I am amused to see the theme of Reunion with Rome 
again occupying the scene, and again vanishing under 
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the touch of reality which Rome invariably applies to it, 
I remember the similar controversy in 1895, when in a 
number of breasts, notably in Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord 
Halifax’s, there flamed a passionate hope of a Roman 
recognition of Anglican Orders. I myself pursued the 
entanglement to the banks of the Tiber. But not for 
long. In a very few hours it was made clear to me that 
Rome had not the smallest intention of doing anything 
whatever about Anglican Orders, and regarded the contro- 
versy (including the interesting episode of the Nag’s Head) 
with a polite and slightly fatigued amusement. I gather, 
also, from the delightful reference of a Jesuit Father, 
that this is still her attitude. Nor, in the circumstances, 
is there much room for surprise. 
touch with the Dissenters through her Left Wing Protestants, 
and with the Romans through her Right Wing Catholics, 
the Anglican Church would seem to invite the Bishop 
of Durham’s admonition to begin by being at unity in herself, 
WAYFARER, 


For in seeking to make | 





Correspondence 
MINERS’ WAGES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As an addendum to your recent article on the | 
Nationalisation of the Coal Industry, will you permit me to 
contribute a clearer statement of the 1921 settlement than that 
given in the article? The basis of the settlement was, as you 
have stated, a standard wage, and “ if there was a surplus after 
meeting standard wages, standard profits and other costs, it 
was to be divided between the miners and owners in the propor- 
tion of 83 to 17." That is to say, the miners should receive : 
** Standard Wages+83 per cent. of (OQutput—Standard Wages— 
Other Costs—17 per cent. of Standard Wages).” Applying 
elementary algebra to this somewhat complicated formula, | 
find that the miners are entitled to receive the following: 
** 83 per cent. of (Output less Other Costs) plus 17 per cent. of 
17 per cent. of Standard Wages.” In other words, standard 
wages only affect the result to the extent of ¥% x 
i.e., 2°89 per cent. If the ingenious accountant who devised 
the above formula had been logical, he would have defined 
** Standard Profit ’ not as 17 per cent., but as 44 of Standard 
Wages. But if he had done so, this curious result would have 
been obtained, viz., that the miners’ share would then have 
been merely 83 per cent. of the divisible fund (Output less 
Other Costs). 

In any event, it is obvious that the 1921 settlement was 
predominatingly a profit-sharing agreement. The Standard 
Wages figure is operative only when there is no surplus, and 
then to the extent of less than 3 per cent. only. In the judgment 
of the writer much of the subsequent trouble would have been 
obviated if ‘** Other Costs” had been defined as “* Other Cash | 
Costs,” thus charging the owners’ share (17 per cent.) with | 
various anticipated cash losses which current accounting practice | 
includes in “* costs of production.”—Yours, &c., ' 

CAMBRIDGE. 


i 
; 
' 
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PROFESSOR CASSEL’S ECONOMICS 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I should like, with your permission, to deal with some 
of the remarks made about orthodox economists in the review 
of Dr. Cassel’s ‘“‘ Theory of Social Economy,” published in your 
issue of December 22nd. / 

We learn from your reviewer that: “ Instead of assuming 4 
more or less hypothetical order, Professor Cassel starts 
with the common-sense notion that economic activity has 3 
purpose, namely, to satisfy certain human needs.” We - 
left to assume what this hypothetical order is, but I know 
no economist, orthodox or unorthodox, who starts from aij 
other notion. ‘To quote one only, Marshall’s very first wae 
are : 

Economies is the study of mankind in the ordinary busine*) 
of life ; it examines that part of individual and social action which 
is most closely connected with the attainment and use of the 
material requisites of well-being. 

Some may think this definition a little long—though I perso” 
ally doubt whether there is a superfluous word in it—but * 
certainly does not overlook human needs. { 
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To continue. According to your reviewer, Dr. Cassel points 
out that: “* Since the means of satisfying these needs is limited, 
some method must be devised to determine which needs shall 
be satisfied and to what extent. This method is the apparatus 
of price fixing.” I rubbed my eyes when I read this, and while 
I will not have recourse to quotations to prove the assertion, 
I will venture to claim that no economist ever gave any different 
reason or justification for “* prices.” 

Dr. Cassel, we are informed, treats “ friction as the normal 
condition and freedom of competition as the exception.” If 
this is pioneer work, what is the meaning of Marshall’s study of 
the difference between “short period” and “long period ”’ 
results ? Friction is, and is universally recognised to be, the 
normal condition in economic life as in physics, but just as 
physicists study the laws of free motion as the first step in 
physics, economists rightly isolate the laws of “ free competi- 
tion” (which covers much more than merely competition 
between Jones’s boots and Brown’s boots), and then study the 
manifold effects of friction in all its forms, whether fortuitous 
or purposive. One might just as well say that physicists deny 
that a falling body can be arrested as allege that economists 
assume that it is not possible of set purpose to counteract the 
effects of free competition. 

In an earlier sentence we read: “ Like the man-in-the- 
street, Dr. Cassel is primarily interested in money and prices, 
not in metaphysical abstractions such as ‘ marginal utility,’ 
‘consumer’s surplus,’ ef hoc genus omne.” I suppose that 
among hoc genus omne we must include “ quasi rent,”’ the laws 
of “increasing, diminishing and constant returns,” “ elasticity 
of demand,”’ and so forth. If this remark is the result of your 
reviewer's irritation at the annoying habit which economists 
have of coining terms, which are in themselves incomprehensible, 
to express complicated ideas, he has my full sympathy. I feel 
exactly the same when I try to read about “* psycho-analysis.” 
But if he really thinks that, because these conceptions are in a 
sense metaphysical and are certainly abstractions, they are 
useless, I can only say that the man-in-the-street is a bad guide 
in such matters and that I cannot believe that he would have 
Dr. Cassel’s support.—Yours, &c., G. E. TouLmin. 

December 29th, 1923. 


GERMAN PEASANT FARMERS 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I have always read with deep interest Mr. Robert 
Dell’s articles in your paper on present-day conditions in 
Germany. Yet, I may be allowed to say that in his latest, 
dated Berlin, December 17th, he does not state the position 
of our peasantry as it actually is. In this part of Germany, 
especially in the Free State of Hesse, we have only small holdings 
(of about 10-25 acres size), whereas in the northern part of 
Germany, and especially the north-east, the big estates will be 
found ; the landlords there are generally known as “ Ostelbier.” 
What Mr. Dell says may refer to these “ Ostelbier” ; yet the 
peasants in our part of Germany do actually suffer under the 
burden of the Ruhr and other taxes which, although due in 
January, had to be paid in gold on December 18th. Here we 
noticed queues of people standing outside the tax-collector’s 
office—waiting to pay ! 

I suppose you have heard of one of our modern “ Siedlungen,” 
connected with youth, new faith and Christian communism ; 
it is called “‘ Habertshof” (Schliichtern), and situated between 
Frankfurt and Fulda, at the foot of the Rhén Mountains. They 
publish also a monthly paper, called Neuwerk, and from the 
Neuwerk log in the December issue I would like to quote this 
passage as giving a true picture of the position of our peasants : 

Agricultural products bring in on the average to the producer 
half the pre-war price, while industrial products which the peasant 
needs are sold at anything from the pre-war price to three times 
that figure. And the taxes on the agriculturists are reckoned in 
gold value. . . . When a fat pig exchanges for two electric bulbs, 
and when pretty nearly the whole proceeds of the sale of a bullock 
have to be expended for the shoeing of a horse or for the purchase 
of half-a-dozen yards of shirt material, there is obviously a misfit ! 

A great many business men will only sell to the peasants for pay- 

ment in kind. Many a merchant with a large rural custom has 

more corn in his warehouse than the peasant. A townsman, who 
reads these lines, may shake his head incredulously. . . . But 

I know of a case in my immediate neighbourhood where a small 

farmer, who has at the same time a small bootshop, sold a cow and 

calf in order to replenish the large gaps in his shop. At the whole- 
sale merchant’s in the neighbouring town it turned out that he 
could only get three pairs of men’s boots for his cow and calf. 


That was the end of business for him. But how he is to manage 
out of his holding of fifteen acres with the heavy taxes that are 
imposed on it is a riddle which neither he nor I can solve. He can 
seldom sell anything from it, and the price he gets for milk will 
not buy the barest necessities in clothing, etc., for his family. 
On one day the price of milk in Frankfort was notified as 66,000 
marks a litre, and excited people were abusing the peasants, but 
this peasant himself got only 21,000 marks for it—far below the 
pre-war price, while a couple of drops of cocaine equalled what he 
received for his milk for a week. (This cocaine was necessary for 
the treatment of his eye, into which he had got a dangerous splinter 
while threshing.) 
—Yours, &c., 

Auerbach. 

December 25th, 1923. 


HERMANN BrXvuninc-Orravio. 


COUNSEL AND PRIVILEGE 
To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 


Smr,—Many of your readers will, I am sure, be grateful for 
your comments on the speech of the counsel for the defence 
in the recent trial of Lord Alfred Douglas. 

The method he adopted must inevitably have the effect of 
restraining innocent persons, who may have been libelled, 
from taking their proper and legal remedy, through fear of 
further foul attacks from counsel, made under the shield of 
privilege ; a result which would be very seriously detrimental 
to the interests of justice. 

The worst of such “* mud-slinging,” clearly, is that some of 
the dirt is almost sure to stick ; and although in the case of a 
well-known public man like Mr. Winston Churchill this may 
not be very material, any less prominent person would be almost 
certain to suffer some change for the worse, in consequence, 
in the social atmosphere in which he moved, however complete 
his exoneration by a jury might have been. Could counsel 
have been unaware of this? Surely the “ honour of the Bar,” 
no less than the public respect for our Courts of Justice, urgently 
demands that such “ hitting below the belt ” should be authori- 
tatively and sternly suppressed.—Yours, &c.., 

December 21st, 1923. OvTSIDE OBSERVER. 

[We believe the Bar Council has this matter under con- 
sideration.—Epb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Cy a plays may be extremely simple or superbly 


elaborate; they may crowd incident upon incident 

and plot upon counterplot; their psychology may 
be as subtle almost as that of a psychological novel; but 
a second-rate play is almost always pleasing just in pro- 
portion to the simplicity of the means, whether of plot or 
character, it employs to hold one’s attention. One would 
have thought that a Christmas pantomime for children 
could well have risked the dangers of being straightforward. 
And most certainly one would have thought that anyone 
setting out to turn The Rose and the Ring into a pantomime 
would have had the sense to see that what Thackeray wrote 
was right in itself for the purpose, and required very little 
aid and no additions from its adapter for the stage. The 
story as it stands is already an admirable pantomime ; the 
speeches and the jokes are already written for one; the 
only instruments that seem to the outsider to be needed are 
a pair of scissors and a paste-brush. 

Unfortunately to-day is an elaborate age, and the last 
place one can hope for simplicity is in an entertainment for 
children. Before The Rose and the Ring as Thackeray wrote 
it starts at all at Wyndham’s Theatre, we are given a 
terrible scene, ‘“‘Where the world begins.” Here all the 
characters are as yet unborn and discussing humorously 
or sentimentally their prospects on the earth below. 
Thackeray was himself a bit of a sentimentalist, but at 
least he was never that sort of one. And one is fairly con- 


fident that he would have been at least as shocked by this 
sort of modern mystico-pathetical nonsense as the best 
of us. 
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The play, apart from two characters, was not very 
amusing or pleasant. But those two characters were de- 
lightfully acted. The Prince Bulbo of Mr. Miles Malleson 
was indeed something of a triumph. He looked like Bulbo, 
he spoke like Bulbo, he had Bulbo’s assurance and timidity. 
One could see at once what a greedy, selfish and yet good- 
natured boy he was. One would have liked him, as I, for 
one, always liked Bulbo, and liked him especially for that 
nice way he had of flattering one’s own sense of superiority. 
The other success was that of Miss Margaret Yarde as the 
Countess Gruffanuff. One might perhaps have wondered 
beforehand whether she, whom one is becoming used to 
admiring in richly human parts, could actually ever be 
sufficiently acid for the character. But she was Gruff 
enough for anything, and her sudden change to urbanity 
on the discovery of her newly discovered beautiful face 
was a joy in itself and a wonderfully successful piece of 
acting. 

Of the rest of the play there is not much to be said. It 
was acted quite well. But it would have been better if 
Thackeray had done more of the writing and the adapter 
had done less. 

Anything more simple and artless than Love in a Village 
at the Everyman it would be hard to imagine. Of course, 
it is eighteenth century simplicity and artlessness. Those 
qualities are intentional that is to say, and not the result 
of pure ingenuousness. At times this artlessness was 
exaggerated with very real effect. After about four 
characters had come forward and told us all their pre- 
liminary history in a well-worded speech delivered straight 
at the audience, one began to wonder whether all those 
technical advances of the modern stage, all those talks 
down the telephone for instance, or unburdenings to an old 
friend are worth the time they take. But that is neither 
here nor there. For their own purpose in this artless opera 
they were really admirable diving boards. The “ book” 
of the opera was written by Isaac Bickerstaffe, not the 
** Isaac Bickerstaffe ’’ we all remember, but another hack 
writer who after some considerable success in his day was 
forced to fly the country in most deplorable disgrace, and 
came to a bitter end in France many years later. His play 
hardly shows him to be a dramatist. His incidents and 
characters were largely borrowed and his merits are those 
of his century—clarity and grace. Yet he made a play 
which it is a pleasure to sit through. Much of the pleasure 
is, of course, due to Dr. Arne, who supplied the charming 
and frequent songs. Much, too, one suspects is due to the 
great tact of the producer, Mr. Harold Scott. But one 
enjoyed Isaac Bickerstaffe as well. 

He is so entirely of his time. His eighteenth century 
clichés sound so fresh. He is never tempted to put an 
ounce more life into his idyllically conventional characters 
than they can hold. It has never crossed his mind that the 
whole of a play might mean more than the parts have said. 
He has never bothered to “mean” anything. He is 
entirely unromantic and still less a realist. Of him at least 
one feels safe in asserting that he has no ends in view what- 
soever except entertainment. 

Mr. Scott is responsible not only for the production but 
for the scene as well. Both are admirable. The former is 
extraordinarily right. It really is, one feels, the real thing 
and no postiche. There is none of that twentieth century 
artiness that covered the Beggars’ Opera so thickly. (It is 
fortunate that there is not, for the play could not so well 
withstand it.) It is simple and conventional in the pleasant 
and orderly eighteenth century way. 

Some of the music is, of course, familiar and all of it 
seemed lovely. It was extremely well played by the small 
orchestra of four. In fact, the whole production is one of 
the pleasantest and least pretentious entertainments in the 
whole of London. I wish it could come to the West End. 
I believe it would succeed ; it most certainly deserves to. 

Ratpo WRIGHT. 





A NEGLECTED FAIRY TALE 
AND ITS AUTHOR 


OME children there may be who never enter fairy 
S land, but there are more who quit it soon, too 
quickly absorbed in what seems to them the only 
real world. These children will reject the treasures of 
La Motte Fouqué, but those who linger with Sintrarn, 
Undine, and others of that company, even though with a 
catholic modernity they emerge to spend a part of their 
time with Tchekov and Nat Gould, should at least have the 
chance of reading Phantasmion, the too little known fairy 
tale by Coleridge’s gifted daughter. Phantasmion is not a 
book for every child, and could, perhaps, be wholly compre- 
hended by none, but a child to whom its full suggestions of 
experience can appeal will treasure sentences for perfect 
understanding as the path of life becomes more tangled. 
Did not Coleridge himself write: 

Should children be permitted to read romances, and relations 
of giants and magicians and genii? I know all that has been 
said against it; but I have formed my faith in the affirmative. 
I know no other way of giving the mind a love of the Great and 
the Whole. Those who have been led to the same truths step 
by step, through the constant testimony of their senses, seem to 
me to want a sense which I possess. They contemplate nothing 
but parts, and all paris are necessarily little. And the universe 
to them is but a mass of little things. It is true, that the mind may 
become credulous and prone to superstition by the former method ; 
but are not the experimentalists credulous even to madness in 
believing any absurdity, rather than believe the grandest truths, 
if they have not the testimony of their own senses in their favour? 
I have known some who have been rationally educated, as it is 
styled. They were marked by a microscopic acuteness, but when 
they looked at great things, all became a blank and they saw 
nothing, and denied (very illogically) that anything could be seen, 
and uniformly put the negation of a power for the possession of 
a power, and called the want of imagination judgment and the 
never being moved to rapture philosophy! 

The mortal counterpart of Phantasmion would have been 
Sara Coleridge’s story of her own life, but of that story we 
only have a few pages, prefacing her daughter’s ‘“‘ Memoir ” 
of her, a record of her first nine years which was broken off 
by death. The picture is that of a delicate little child, the 
inheritor of her father’s “ uneasy health,” who could just 
remember the tumble into the Greta at two years old, 
which may have been in part responsible for her delicacy. 
Dorothy Wordsworth describes her at the age of six as 
“ like a spirit, fair and beautiful, but far, far too delicate. 
She looks as if a single blast of wind would blow her into 
her grave.” “ I’se miseral!” she can remember complain- 
ing. ‘“‘ Yes, and you will be miserable,” said her Aunt 
Lovell, “if your mother doesn’t put you on a cap.” 
This simple cure for misery was adopted, and Thomas Poole 
wrote of her to his friend Wedgwood that she was like her 
mother’s family with her cap on, but like her father with 
it off. 

It is clear from the fragment we possess that Sara 
Coleridge’s autobiography would have been a work, if not 
of genius, at least of extreme interest. Although the 
rest of her story was never written, flowers from the nosegay, 
in which there would have been many sprigs of rue and 
rosemary, can be gathered among her letters. For 
instance, her own passion for “our dear, excellent, venerable 
church establishment,”’ reminds her of ‘‘ Mr. Wordsworth, 
with one leg upon the stair, delaying his ascent till he had 
uttered, with an emphasis which seemed to proceed from 
the very profoundest recesses of his soul: ‘I would lay 
down my-life for the Church!’” 

The prelude to Sara Coleridge’s happy marriage with her 
cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, was an anxious seven 
years’ engagement. During married life and after the 
death of her husband she was often obliged to lead the life 
of an invalid, and was thrown back upon letter-writing as 
a medium of intercourse with her friends. From her own 
letters, and from others quoted by her daughter, we gain 
the idea of an unusual and charming personality, and of 
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extraordinary intellectual facility. In spite of constant 
delicacy her literary output was by no means inconsiderable. 
During her widowhood she was occupied with the exacting 
but congenial task of editing and annotating her father’s 
books. 

Phantasmion is, therefore, the work of a highly cultivated 
woman. It is written with great charm and ease of style, 
and breaks naturally into verse when the emotions of her 
personages seek poetic expression. The story was in some 
sort a protest against the moral tales of Maria Edgeworth 
and others. “It is not in such scraps, nor with such a 
context, however pretty in its way, that I should like to 
present the sublime truths of Christianity to the youthful 
mind: ‘ Florence put the cherry in her mouth, and was 
going to eat it all up,’ ete., just before or after extracts 
from the Sermon on the Mount, or allusions to the third 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel.” 

The poor little Prince Phantasmion is not long allowed to 
enjoy the garden, only a thought more magical than the 
first garden any child remembers, where the bees are dressed 
in diamonds, feathered columbines brush the cheek, and 
the heartsease are tall enough for a child to hide in. He is 
told brutally of his mother’s death, nor is he spared reali- 
sation of the nature of death as his little companion drops 
down poisoned among the flowers. His father too dies and 
a boy friend, and then, when his lonely youth is shadowed 
by memories and by the dread of further misfortunes, he 
suddenly remembers the fairy whom he had met before he 
had tasted sorrow. He asks of her wings; she waved her 
wand and: 

. soon the air was filled with butterflies, those angel insects 
pouring from every region of the heavens. Here came a long train 
arrayed in scarlet, waving up and down altogether like a flag of 
triumph; there floated a band clad in deep azure, and flanked 
on either side by troops in golden panoply. Some were like flights 
of green leaves, others twinkled in robes of softest blue besprent 
with silver, like young princesses at a festival; and, in front of 
the whole multitude, a gorgeous crowd, adorned with peacock 
eyes, flew round and round in a thousand starry wheels, while 
here and there one butterfly would flit aloof for a few moments, 
thea sink into the circle and revolve indistinguishably with the 
rest: now the entire wheel flew off into splinters, now recon- 
structed itself at once, as if but a single life informed its several 
parts. 

The happy boy chooses wings of golden green embroidered 
with black, and flies away. 

Phantasmion’s adventures, the various guises he assumed 
with the help of the Fairy Potentilla, the many personages 
he met, and the mysterious spirits who aided or thwarted 
him in his pursuit of the lovely maiden Iarine are too 
humerous to describe. He has flown out into a world where 
the relationships between the actors are almost as complex, 
and their feelings toward one another almost as subtle and 
changing as in that living world on which the child reader 
isentering ; hence the imaginative child will find this book 
a better preparation for life than a simpler story with a 
direct moral purpose. Phantasmion is but the history of a 
mortal company with their loves and hates, ambitions, 
weakness, variability, and even madness, translated into a 
fairy land, which is yet the Lake Country in which Sara 
Coleridge was bred. But the detail is just of the kind 
Which appeals to a child. For instance, what could be 
more fascinating than the description of Phantasmion 
teceiving from the Fairy the powers of a water-beetle? 

++» his body was cased in black mail, and he was furnished with 

ample means of flight. No sooner was this work performed, and 

his head surmounted with the crest and fiery eyes of a sea-dragon 
carved on a helmet, than, having expanded his hard black upper 

Wings with a sudden snap, and unfurled the soft silvery pinions that 

y beneath, till they stretched far beyond their dark wing-cases, 

he flew off to the ocean, filling the air with a loud humming and 

droning, which, when it mingled with the dash of waves below, 

Produced a noise like that of a great water-wheel. But, when 

the wind sank, and the sea was at perfect rest, he descended and 

Played upon its surface. 
and the vision of Seshelma! 

++. he perceived a strange woman’s form rising out of the 
Waves, and gliding towards the beach: a wreath of living moving 


flowers, like sea-anemones, clung round her head, from which the 
slimy locks of whitish blue hung down till they met the waters; 
her skin was thick and glistening; there was a glaze upon it which 
made Phantasmion shiver; and, trailing her sinuous body beside 
the place where the youth lay, she cast a glance towards him, 
with her moony eyes of yellow green, at which his blood ran cold. 

The canvas is rather crowded, but the characters are 
sufficiently defined to prevent confusion between them. 
The lovely heroine, Princess Iarine, exhibits a noble 
dignity throughout her adventures, proving that she is 
cast In a rarer mould than her vivacious cousin, Zelneth. 
She rebukes the youth, who beseeches her to attempt to 
love him: 

Dear cousin . . . we have duties enough which nature imposes ; 
for a heart like mine I am sure they are sufficient; never let us 
make a duty of love. 

A useful lesson in the psychology of love is daintily 
conveyed by the comment on Phantasmion smiling and 
blushing at the sight of the beautiful maiden while his 
thoughts are with another: 

Alas for Zelneth! She is deceived by that bright smile, and 
takes for feelings like her own the glow of youthful fancy, which 
loves to feed on images of joy, and kindles at the sight of beauty, 
even while the heart lies still, as a bird beneath its mother’s wing. 

“Graver thoughts and hallowed musings blent” promised 
by “L’Envoy” are suggested by the pretty talk between 
Iarine and the sickly child, Albinet: 

““ Dost thou think she wears such a crown as this now ?” said 
Albinet, softly, looking up at the sky. ‘The flowers she wears,” 
replied the maiden, “are such as will never fade.” ‘ Heaven 
must be very full of flowers,” cried he, “if new ones come and yet 
the old ones never go away. I hope it is not like that picture of 
a sunny garden which never changes; I hope there are half opened 
buds in heaven, Iarine, and merry milk-white lambs.” ‘“ Heaven 
is happiness,” the maid replied; “all that can make us happy 
we shall meet with there.” “I wish,” said Albinet, with a sigh, 
“that we could get thither without going down into the dark 
grave. Is there no lightsome road to heaven, up in the open air?” 
“*My mother never went into the grave,” said Iarine; “‘she was 
buried in the waves of the sea.” “Oh, from the sea,” said Albinet, 
“it must be easy enough to climb up into the sky, for I myself 
have marked the very place where it meets the water. When 
this fog clears away, if I could get to the top of that tree, and look 
intently, perchance I might descry some very minute trace of 
the beginnings of heaven.” 


Many and far are the wanderings of the young Prince and 
his Princess before they meet—not to be parted again—in 
the presence of the tragic Queen Anthemmine whose love 
for Dorimant, Phantasmion’s father, has wrought madness 
in her brain, though she had wedded the father of Iarine : 

“On that dreary coast she roamed. . . till at length every cloud, 
which hung about the sun’s globe and steeped its fleece in splendour, 
seemed growing into the likeness of Dorimant, every changeful 
mist that rose from the wave seemed about to take his form. Thus 
she fared till not a vestige of her former being remained but that 
one miserable dream.” But she recognises her daughter, the sweet 

Iarine. ‘Dear child,” she said, “thou wast a glimpse of soft 

blue sky between the clouds of my tempestuous life. Now that 

it beams forth once again, my day is closed.” 


Phantasmion appears, another youthful Dorimant, and 
she dies knowing that her daughter will enjoy the happiness 
of which she had only had a vision. 

One, perhaps the loveliest, of the lyrics which adorn 
Phantasmion shall be wrested from its setting. 

A thousand and a thousand silken leaves 
The tufted beech unfolds in early spring, 


All clad in tenderest green, 
All of the self same shape: 


A thousand infant faces, soft and sweet, 

Each year sends forth, yet every mother views 
Her last not least beloved 
Like its dear self alone. 


No musing mind hath ever yet foreshaped 
The face to-morrow’s sun shall first reveal, 
No heart hath e’er conceived 
What love that face will bring. 

May these pages, written by one whom an unkindly 
fortune deprived of this source of enchantment at the due 
season, be the means of bringing Phantasmion in the way of 
a few of the many children who might still quench their 
thirst at it. Mona WILson. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


URING the war a pretty word for a girl came into 
general use; a soldier would speak of her as his 
“bird.” It was really an old expression. I came 
across an earlier revival of it this morning in a poem by 
Thomas Campbell : 
And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry. 
Such slang expressions often have better pedigrees than 
correct words; “ bilk,” for instance, was used both by 
Spenser and by Dryden; and “ snag” and “ squelch ” are 
good English, and so is “‘ swank,” in the sense of hale and 
hearty. Burns uses it. In the matter of words we are 
sitting upon a chest of fine old coins complaining of our 


poverty and yet never attempting to pass them. If- 


one or two ever get into currency it is thanks to gay, 
illiterate persons without pretence to education, who 
love a vigorous word. We literates trade with greasy 
paper-money and coffer up neglected gold. What 
a charmingly expressive word for a retiring, absent 
person the adjective “‘ yonderly” is, for example— 
a yonderly man! ‘“ Mim,” meaning prudishly or very 
discreetly silent, is another word I should like revived as a 
feminine refinement upon “mum.” It survives only in 
that nursery rhyme which used to be sung to some of us 
while we were jogged on the knee: 
To market ride the gentlemen, 
So do we, so do we, 
Then comes the country clown, 
Hobbledy gee! 
First go the ladies, mim, mim, mim ; 
Next come the gentlemen, trim, trim, trim ; 
Then comes the country clown, 
Gallop a trot, trot, trot. 

I want “ Scritch,” too, as well as “‘ Screech’; it suggests 
a more subtle sound. Coleridge, by the bye, revived it: 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch, 

Or what can ail the mastiff bitch? 
A ‘“Moonflaw”’—meaning a wild, lunatic fancy—and 
“* Moonling ”—‘“‘ I have a husband and a two-legged one, 
but such a moonling ”—are both, as Polonius would have 
said, good. Then there are all the old compounds beginning 
with “mis” which we have allowed to drop out of use. 
We “ misgovern,” “‘ misprint,”’ “* mislead,” ‘‘ mismanage,”’ 
** misplace,”’ “* misjudge,”’ “‘ misfit,” and ‘“‘ misinterpret ”’ 
still, but what a handy word we neglect in “ mislike,” 
which, being less positive than “ dislike,’ expresses a 
common shade of aversion. I like the word “to gowl,”’ 
too, which means to weep from rage or spite; it is a fine 
sulky, ominous word. 
* * * 


+] 


““ Roaky,” or “‘roky,” again, is an expressive word. It 
obviously comes from the French rauque and conveyed 
mistiness, thickness, hoarseness. Many people when they 
read Macbeth misinterpet those lines : 


Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 


‘ ? 


Johnson, who defines “ rooky ” as meaning inhabited by 
rooks, certainly did. But “rooky” in that sense is no 
more a real word than “ crowy,” “ hawky ” or “ ducky ” 
would be. I do not think the lines have ever been cited 
as an example of Shakespeare’s observation of nature, for 
crows when day broadens do not necessarily fly to join 
the rooks. What he meant was the “ roaky ”’ or the thick, 


misty wood. 
* * * 


One reason why Elizabethan speech was richer and 
more emphatic than ours was that dialects were pooled 
Each writer or adventurer coming up to 


in those days. 


the capital brought with him a treasure of peculiar words, 
proverbs and phrases from his home. There was conse- 
quently a glorious pile of current synonyms and 
rhythms for everybody to choose from. It seems probable 
that English as it is spoken will grow poorer still. News- 
papers are read more than books, and newspapers, being 
hurriedly written, are written in limp, colourless English, 
while education is smothering everywhere a main spring of 
vigorous words, the rustic imagination. We have all been 
made to talk nearly alike, and a great effort is being made 
to teach us to pronounce alike, for until we do democracy 
will be socially a sham. Meanwhile the approximations 
to what Mr. Shaw has called “sham golfing English” 
are more intolerable than slum dialects, while they are 
hideous compared with true dialects. 

* * * 


I know few more alarming pamphlets than the Poet 
Laureate’s Tract on the Present State of English Pronuncia- 
tion (Oxford University Press). It was first printed in 
1910 and then reprinted with notes and explanations in 
1913. Its argument ran as follows: that the present 
state of English pronunciation is critical: and the con- 
versational speech of southern England is fixing a degraded 
form; as it is probable that for educational purposes 
some form of phonetic spelling will soon be introduced, 
these twothings taken together constitute a serious danger, 
for the new phonetic will stereotype the degraded con- 


versational forms. 
on oo ok 


The object of the Poet Laureate’s essay was to urge 
that phonetic spelling should be more conservative and 
less conversational, above all, not reflect the common 
degradation of our unaccented vowels. The sound “er” 
in unaccented places is ousting all the proper vowels. 
He quoted Mr. Daniel Jones’s Phonetic Transcriptions of 
English Prose to prove it. In that book the following 
equivalents were given as characteristic of careful English 
conversation and recommended for the use of foreigners : 


a er 
of erv 
and ernd 
to ter 
must merst 
the ther 
are er 
suggest sergest 
idea ideer 
produce prerduce 
sublime serblime 
equally equerly 
terror terrer 
affection erfecshern 
arising erising 
again ergain 
prevalent preverlernt 
efforts efferts 

etc., etc. 


Now very few people can deny that these equivalents 
do not fall frequently from their lips. I find myself 
constantly saying “‘terrer,” “‘ergain,” ‘“‘ideer,” and 
“ter”? for “to.” The terrible thing is that in language 
there is no natural limit to the degradation of speech 
short of actual unintelligibility. We all of us have lazy 
mouths, and our slurrings are most infectious. The only 
thing which can certainly save English from the degradation 
of modern Greek, in which nearly all the vowel sounds 
have become a squeak, is a good, phonetic alphabet. And 


this is an extremely difficult thing to construct. It | 


necessitates inventing new letters, and there is no direction 
in which change is more likely to be resisted. It 3, 
indeed, impossible to get a new alphabet accepted. How 
ever, a good deal can be done by teaching children t¢ 
articulate properly and to differentiate the unaccen 
vowels correctly. In French schools this is done, 
that is the reason why correct pronunciation is com 
paratively common in France. AFFABLE Hawk. 





























sh, 


jon 





See nee 
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NEW NOVELS 


Rabevel: ou Le Mal des Ardents. By Lucren Fasre. Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 3 vols. 20f. 25c. 


Les Thibault. (3me partie): La Belle Saison. By Rocrer 
MarRTIN DU GarRD. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 2 vols. 
13f. 50c. 

Le Grand Ecart. By Jean Cocreavu. Stock. 6f. 75c. 


Thomas, L’Imposteur. By Jean Cocreavu. Nouvelle Revue 


Francaise. 6f. 75c. 


Le cycle de lord Chelsea. (3me partie): Dernier et Premier 


Amour. By Ase. HERMANT. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
6f. 75c. 
Genitrix. By Francois Mauriac. Grasset. 7f. 50c. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-three has been a poor year 
for English novels. The Edwardian giants have only produced 
unworthy works and an impudent younger generation is 
beginning to ask if they ever really were giants at all. The 
three novelists whose work I am most anxious to see, Virginia 
Woolf, E. M. Forster and David Garnett, did not produce a 
novel at all. Neither did Norman Douglas. Ronald Firbank’s 
The Flower Beneath the Foot showed no advance in art, neither 
did Walter de la Mare’s stories, and Katharine Mansfield’s 
posthumous volume was disappointing. The Ladybird con- 
tained some of D. H. Lawrence’s best work, but his Kangaroo 
was disquietingly bad. Few new novelists made their mark. 
T. F. Powys, the author of The Left Leg and Black Bryony, 
seems to me the best. Naomi Mitchison with her historical 
novel, The Conquered, and G. A. Paley with Paul Redway were 
remarkably successful. Publishers showed enterprise in trans- 
lating books by Schnitzler, Jean Giraudoux, Paul Morand and 
Francois Mauriac. Rather than gaze further at what is in 
the main a depressing picture, I would offer a bunch of recent 
French novels for your inspection. 

The opinions of French critics about English literature are 
apt to be fantastic; so much so that one hesitates to talk 
about French books for fear of falling into equal absurdities. 
Monsieur Jaloux, for instance, speaks of George Eliot as if she 
combined the virtues of Dostoevsky and Proust. And when 
I have dared to suggest to a foreign friend that Oscar Wilde 
was not really a writer of the first importance, I have been 
immediately dismissed for moral prejudice. But then most 
French critics have never been to England and are only 
acquainted with English literature in translation: knowledge 
of English is not an essential part of a polite education in France. 
Almost every Englishman, at least so one likes to believe, who 
makes any pretence to criticise literature is as familiar with 
Sainte-Beuve as with Matthew Arnold and knows his Flaubert 
as well as his Jane Austen. But if in England we read the 
great French writers of the past, it is only possible for an occa- 
sional specialist to read more than a small proportion of the 
new books with some claims to attention that appear each 
year in France. And any opinions we form on those which 
luck brings our way must be hazardous because we do not 
see their relation to equally interesting books of which we are 
ignorant. I am concerned therefore chiefly to signal or 
advertise a few novels, and any opinions I put forward are 
very consciously precarious. There is one respect in which 
they all prove the French novelist to be immeasurably superior 
to his English rival. He gives really convincing pictures of 
the passion of love. 

Rabevel : ou Le Mal des Ardents,is the latest winner of the 
Priz Goncourt. I do not know what novels were in competition 
with it, nor how the award is viewed in France, and I have 
not seen any criticism of the book. It seems much superior 
to the last few winners of the prize. Rabevel is a financier, 
and we are given his career (in three solid volumes) from child- 
hood till death. He is determined and unscrupulous; but 
then so presumably are all financiers. The complicated details 
of his commercial operations, which the author obviously takes 
great pleasure in giving, are intended, I suppose, to show that 
he is also remarkably intelligent ; they are difficult to under- 
Stand, but ought not to deter readers from the book. Rabevel 
is also a passionate lover. Some incidents seem unnecessarily 
melodramatic, but the author’s aim is to portray violent 
characters and he has chosen to place them in violent situations. 
Rabevel, for instance, discovers that a woman he meets is his 
mother, only just in time. The author seems to suggest that 
if you lead an undisciplined life, this is just the sort of scrape 
you are likely to get into. At times he breaks into a general 
indictment of the elder generation. The years following 


the Franco-German War were marked by intense literary and 
artistic activity in France. This novel goes to show that the 
children then being educated developed feverish, anti-social 
characters with a passion to extract everything they could, 
regardless of the cost, from life. This passion is le mal des 
ardents, which Monsieur Fabre implicitly rebukes with all the 
solemnity of a model son lecturing a rakish parent. Exactly 
what the censorious youth of France stand for is not clear ; 
perhaps Monsieur Fabre’s next novel will tell us. The word 
discipline has rather a vogue in Europe just now, and I fancy 
even the Camelots du Roi invoke it. But Rabevel is only very 
discreetly a roman 4 thése. It is an uneven, but serious and 
very interesting book. No one will read it for its style. 

The atmosphere of Les Thibault is not unlike that of Rabevel; 
but the view of life its author holds is still obscure. Only 
three parts have so far appeared, and Monsieur Roger Martin 
du Gard requests us to suspend judgment on it until the 
remaining six or seven parts are before us. I have a feeling 
in favour of novels being long (though they surely ought to be 
published entire and not in driblets). There is a pleasure in 
frequentation. And if the reader submits to being passively 
submerged in a book (as I believe even Mr. Percy Lubbock 
considers permissible at a first reading) he is likely to find 
more solace in a sea than a pond. Moreover, a long novel 
demands a determined scale of values in its author’s mind. 
It is likely to enrich the reader’s experience more than two 
or three shorter works. That is, of course, if the book has 
merit. If it has not, no one will read it: a long novel is a 
grim test. It is a test that Monsieur Martin du Gard (who 
already has Jean Baros to his credit) is passing admirably. 
The scenes he puts before us are very various as well as vivid. 
He is really interested in human beings, and in the last part 
published he shows a sympathy with pleasure, which I feared 
was going to be absent from his work. The best thing about 
the book so far is the exposition of personal relations. The 
relation of the two boys to each other in the first part was 
beautifully done, as I think any person of sensibility would 
admit, and so is that of the two brothers. The last part is 
chiefly occupied with a love affair of Antoine’s, and Daniel 
hardly appears. The style is direct and deliberately colourless. 
One would like to know more of the spirit behind books like 
Rabevel and Les Thibault. It is extremely disconcerting to 
nous autres Anglais, who love in French literature a certain 
tradition of mind to be found, persisting beneath the surface 
variations of the classic and romantic movements, in all the 
writers we most affect, Montaigne, Moliére, La Bruyére, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Stendhal, Flaubert, Anatole France and 
Proust. 

With Monsieur Cocteau we return to the norm. I like his 
two novels prodigiously. Le Grand Ecart is a romance of 
adolescence ; Thomas, L’ Imposteur describes life at the back of 
the Front. Both books beneath a detached manner express a 
passionate sympathy with energy, enterprise, and youth. They 
are gay, neat, quick in action, fresh in every turn of phrase, 
bright with surprising images that succeed in looking spon- 
taneous, and rich in concise anecdotes each of which, in the 
author’s own phrase, “‘ underlines a character.” An eighteenth- 
century lady would damn Monsieur Cocteau’s wit as forced ; 
but his writing seems to spring wonderfully straight from its 
source in comparison with the conceits, elaborate as the fountains 
of Versailles, in which Monsieur Giraudoux, for instance, 
indulges. Monsieur Cocteau has no doctrine to preach save 
that common to all les gens d’esprit, and his novels are the only 
ones of those under review which we might all enjoy without 
reservation. They are polite entertainments. 

Le cycle de lord Chelsea is, I suppose, a very shocking book, 
and one I would only lend to people I knew well. Three parts 
of it have appeared, a fourth is still to come. Admirers of 
Abel Hermant will enjoy it, the unfortunate rest of the world 
will not read it; and so we shall all be happy. Dernier et 
premier amour is a rather tenuous instalment, but how wonderful 
js the author’s understanding of the English character! Until 
we have seen ourselves through his eyes, we can hardly know 
what we are really like, still less what impression our postures 
make upon the world. He writes with great art, and has 
I think, a sublime sense of humour. But it is largely a matter 
of taste whether you consider him a nasty sniggler or a master 
of innuendo. To me he seems a scandalously underrated 


writer: his Le Joyeux Gargon is one of the best stories in the 
French language. 

Monsieur Mauriac is a Catholic, but his Catholicism is of an 
uneasy tortured sort, which does not strike me as at all close 
He likes to present 


to the heart of the Church’s tradition. 
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religion in the form most rebarbative to the ordinary sensual 
man, making it a savage contradiction, rather than a sublima- 
tion, of all human instincts. In fact, I suspect Monsieur 
Mauriac of the Jansenist spirit, which, though often inarticulate, 
has persisted in France. His new novel (which appears in 
that distinguished series, Les Cahiers Verts), however, is little 
concerned with religion. The story is simple. A middle-aged 
man who has always lived with his mother marries. But 
his emotional life is too closely bound up with his mother for 
him to be able to care for his wife. The wife dies, and then 
only does he begin to love her. The mother is in despair at 
losing her domination. But she dies, too, and thus recovers 
it ; for“... les absents ont toujours raison: ils sorit ceux qui 
ne contrarient pas le travail de l'amour. Si nous regardons 
notre vie, il semble que nous ayons toujours été séparés de 
ceux que nous aimions le plus: c’est peut-étre parce qu'il a 
toujours suffi qu’un étre adoré vive a nos cétés, pour qu’il nous 
devienne moins cher. Ce sont les présents qui ont tort.” It 
is easy to imagine what a horrid little Freudian fable this 
might be made. Monsieur Mauriac treats it to admiration. 
The personages are ordinary French middle-class people without 
intelligence or any elevation of character to make them attrac- 
tive. (Readers of Le Baiser au Lépreux will remember 
Félicité and Fernand Cazenove; it is they who are the pro- 
tagonists of Genitriz.) But Monsieur Mauriac raises them into 
tragic figures by creating a fine atmosphere of trouble and 
fatality. In this as in all his books there is the distant rumour 
of thunder and the feeling of malaise which comes from the 
approaching storm. 

Enormously as I admire Monsieur Mauriac’s work, I think 
it is bound to strike English people as more horrible than he 
intends it to be. He appeared to accept the situation in Le 
Baiser au Lépreux with a complacency which made the book 
almost too repulsive, and the same thing is true, I fancy, of the 
relation of mother and son in Genitriz. To English eyes the 
position of the family, and especially of the mother, in the life 
of adult Frenchmen appears extremely sinister. But if it is 
impossible to give Monsieur Mauriac our sympathy, our 
admiration for him as an artist does not suffer. I believe 
Genitriz to be the best book of an extremely good writer. 

One word of profound regret. Le Diable au Corps, a first 
novel of astonishing precocity and absolute excellence, made 
Raymond Radiguet a figure of great interest to all who read it : 


But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY 


The Poems English and Latin of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited 
by G. C. Moore Smirn. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


That unattractive man of many parts whom Ben Jonson 
called “ all-virtuous Herbert” was a considerable poet. He 
was indeed considerable at everything he undertook. “A 
medizval knight,” says Mr. Moore Smith, ‘‘ with a clear insight 
into the evils of monarchical and aristocratic rule, a poet who 
was also an original thinker in an abstruse philosophy, Herbert 
was never quite sure of himself, and there are times when we 
are left in doubt whether he was cavalier or roundhead, poet 
or philosopher, or man of fashion. But this very complexity 
which marked him off from the mere soldier, the mere poet, 
the mere statesman, the mere philosopher, the mere saint, 
gives even to his poetry a distinction of its own.” 

Mr. Moore Smith, like every editor, puts the best face on 
his author he can. We are not really in the least in doubt 
about whether Herbert was a cavalier or roundhead for example. 
We know he was neither, but merely a rather too prudent man, 
who, incidentally, loved to boast of his bravery. We are not 
in doubt about his being a poet or a philosopher; we know he 
was both. And we are quite certain that what he himself 
valued above all else was the reputation of a man of fashion, 
of a dueller, of un homme de bonnes fortunes. When a man 
takes the trouble Lord Herbert took to be understood by 
posterity, he cannot altogether blame us if we take him at his 
own estimate. And when a man boasts as Lord Herbert boasted, 
we are probably right in assuming that he was proud of those 
things in his life which he recounts with so much pride. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing in all his very interesting autobio- 
graphy is his choice of what to include and what to omit. He 


dwells at length, for instance, upon his noble friends in France, 
on that fine old horse lover the Duc de Montmorency, or the 
Duchesse de Ventadour, or the not very reputable Queen 
Margaret of Valois. The book is full of his ridiculous valour 
and pedantic sense of honour. It is as a soldier and a favourite 
that he wants posterity to remember him. There is scarcely 
a word of his studies, which were very thorough, or of his more 
serious but perhaps rather bourgeois friends. 

His silence in the case of his mother, that famous Lady 
Magdalen Herbert whom Walton commemorates so beautifully 
in his life of Lord Herbert’s younger and more famous brother 
George, and of whom Donne wrote: 


No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face, 


is perhaps explicable by the fact that after her husband’s death 
she married again. But why is Donne, an intimate friend, 
not mentioned, or Ben Jonson? A modern psychologist would 
perhaps remember those early years, remember that Herbert's 
mother married him at fifteen to an heiress of twenty-one, 
and then went and lived with the young people at Oxford; 
that those ten years, from fifteen to twenty-five, were years of 
very hard study; that during that time there seems to have 
been no outlet whatsoever for that other side of Herbert which 
loved to make a show in the world ; and he would then probably 
be not so surprised as others have been that Lord Herbert, 
with all his parts, grew ipto so unattractive and ridiculous an 
old man. 

For his poetry Lord Herbert has not received the attention 
he deserves. Not one of his poei:: was included in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, though at least three of them, one would 
have thought, deserved it. Swinburne has praised him, and 
Churton Collins edited and praised him in the ’eighties. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, Mr. Moore Smith goes rather far when he 
says that he is “ inclined to claim that in poetic feeling and art 
Edward Herbert soars above his brother George.” ‘ The 
Elegy Over a Tomb” is a magnificent poem. But it seems 
to soar not only over George but all the rest of Edward, too. 
This is so good that the third stanza must be quoted, if only to 
show quite clearly that Lord Herbert is a real poet : 


Doth the sun now his light with yours renew ? 
Have waves the curling of your hair ? 

Did you restore unto the sky and air, 
The red, and white, and blew ? 

Have you vouchsafed to flowers since your death 
That sweetest breath ? 


It is seldom, however, that he finds the glorious and natural 
sweep of those lines. For the most part he is more crabbed 
than Donne, ‘and, what is important, crabbed without his 
passion. He is a platonist, and a rather dry one. If, as his 
editor points out, his poetic philosophy “* constantly asserts the 
supremacy of the mind over matter, the immortality of the 
spiritual part of man’s nature, the relation between the beautiful 
body and the beautiful soul,” he is apt to forget that beauty 
can only be passionately apprehended in form and matter. 
His poems are made with the most careful art, but they never 
surprise one with beauty as do Donne’s, or Carew’s, or Herrick’s, 
or even, in another way, Vaughan’s. The thought may often 
be beautiful, but the poems just fail to be that. They are 
intellectualised; they lack a concreteness, an earthiness. He 
would never, one feels, have seen eternity “like a great ring 
of pure and endless light, all calm as it was bright ’’—he 
would, in fact, never have seen eternity, though he would have 
written an interesting poem on the subject. And though, 
according to his autobiography, he was a considerable lover, 
there is little love in his love poems. No great Prince was there, 
either to lie in prison or be made free through affections and 
faculties ‘‘ which sense may reach and apprehend.” 

But this is only to say that he was not within reach of being 
a major poet, while all that Mr. Moore Smith claims for him 
is that he is a rather neglected minor one. The claim as far as 
this goes is fully justified, and all the more likely to be granted 
by future readers of poetry for the reason that Mr. Moore Smith 
has at last given them a really well edited text. This was 
apparently badly needed, and the amount of careful work that 
has gone to it is of real value. In addition to this matter of 
the text which is gone into with the greatest care, the book 
contains an excellent critical introduction and a most learned 
commentary. In fact, it is worthy to stand side by side with 
those other admirable editions of the poets for which the Oxford 
University Press can rightly claim to be by far the most 
scholarly, besides being almost the cheapest, publishers in the 
Kingdom. 
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You can buy the Compactom 
Clothing Cabinet wherever 
really good furniture is sold. 


. e . 
New Specification 
(Cea of selected Mahogany or Oak 
throughout, the exteriors are finished in standard 
shades of Mahogany, Walnut or Oak, that will 
harmonise with any decorative scheme. 
Overall Dimensions: 4ft. 3in. by 5ft. 7in. by 1ft. 10in. 


To ensure perfect delivery, even where entrance space is 
limited, it is made in five portions. 


The separate compartments are adjustable and adaptable to 
any quantity and kind of clothing. 


Heavily plated fittings extend in such a manner as to make 
the clothing immediately accessible and always in view. 


Every possible couutvement is provided for in this Clothing 
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THE LIFE OF A JOURNALIST 


Fields of Adventure. By Ernest Smirn. Illustrated. Hutch- 
inson. 18s. 

The subtitle of Mr. Ernest Smith’s book—*“ Recollections of 
Forty Years of Newspaper Life”—reminds us, with something 
of a shock, that he is now entitled to be regarded as one of the 
veterans of Fleet Street ; and his book as a whole reminds us 
what an extraordinarily varied and interesting life may fall 
to the lot of a foreign correspondent, who, though he may 
never achieve great fame, does consistently good work. The 
three prime qualities that are needed are great enterprise, 
untiring industry, and above all unfailing commonsense—that 
is to say, the ability to distinguish between truth and rumour, 
between sense and nonsense, between a “‘ story ” and a “ tale ” 
—a much rarer quality than most people suppose. Mr. Smith 
has all the qualities in a high degree, and had he had just that 
touch of brilliance which commands popular success he might 
have been one of the most famous journalists of our time. 
When he had an audience with Pope Leo XIII. the Holy Father 
gave him this piece of advice :—‘* Never write anything that 
you don’t believe to be true.” That is excellent, but hardly 
adequate. Mr. Smith’s editor would, we feel sure, have added : 
** Also please take care that what you believe to be true is true ”’ 
—a much more difficult condition to fulfil, but one which Mr. 
Smith at any rate has fulfilled very consistently. 

Mr. Smith began in Paris as assistant correspondent of the 
Daily News. He was in the thick of the Boulanger crisis— 
being actually present in the Restaurant Durand when Boulanger 
rejected his chance of a successful coup d’état—and later of the 
Dreyfus affair. Within a few days of witnessing the final scenes 
at Rennes he was on his way to South Africa with French and 
Haig, the former then a Brigadier and the latter a Major. He 
was captured by de Wet, then only a junior officer, and went 
through the siege of Ladysmith. He was in Russia during the 
great famine of 1891-2, and ‘ witnessed similar scenes in the 
stampede from Thrace in October, 1922.” He was in Jerusalem 
at the end of the war. He was at Stockholm during the famous 
“Conference”’ of 1917, when Kerensky was still in power in 
Petrograd. He was in Athens during the revolution of 1916 
and again during the revolution of 1922. He talked to Bismarck 
and had correspondence with the famous Moltke. He has been 
personally acquainted, casually or intimately, with H. M. Stanley 
and Coquelin ainé, Lord Kitchener and Bernhardt, Tolstoy and 
Cecil Rhodes, Anatole France and Dumas fils, Zola and Oscar 
Wilde, Renan and Sienkiewicz, Lombroso and Verestchagin, 
Venizelos and Jules Verne, Such is the fortune of a roving 
journalist ! 

Renan welcomed Mr. Smith at his house because he had 
**never heard French spoken so fluently with such a bad accent.” 
Renan was very anxious that the French language should 
remain a universal tongue at least until the Day of Judgment. 
“For I assure you,” he wrote: 

if German is spoken on that day there will be confusion and many 

errors. I receive so many letters informing me of my eternal 

damnation that I have finished by regarding it as a matter of 
course .... 1 am confident, however, that I shall succeed in 
ameliorating the situation if I can converse with the good God 
in French. In my sleepless hours of the night 1 compose petitions 

. ... I try nearly always to prove to Him that He is to some 

extent the cause of our perdition and that there are certain things 

that ought to have been more clearly explained. Some of my 
petitions I think are sufficiently piquant to make the Eternal 

smile, but it is very evident that they would lose all their salt if I 

were obliged to translate them into German. Let French be kept 

alive until the Day of Judgment. Without it I am lost. 
Mr. Smith tells an amusing story of Lombroso visiting Tolstoy 
at Yasnaya Polyana. 

The Professor has to notify General Koutousoff of his intention 
to visit him. The head of the police warned him that the Govern- 
ment would not look favourably on the expedition, observing that 
the Count was a madman. 

“It is precisely for that,” said Lombroso, “‘ that I desire to visit 
him. I am a foreign criminologist.” 

The face of the gallant general changed. “‘ Ah, that is another 
thing,” he exelaimed. ‘‘ You will do a good action.” 

Evidently there is much to be said for such a life as a foreign 
correspondent of a London daily newspaper may lead—highly 
educative, intensely interesting, sometimes exciting, and on the 
whole not unremunerative. But before we adopt this conclusion 


as an answer to the question: ‘* What shall we do with our 
sons ?”’ it is necessary to remember not only the indispensable 
yet rare qualifications that have already been mentioned, but 
also the unfortunate fact that the whole press of London does 
not offer such opportunities to more than about a dozen men 


in a generation. 


THROUGH AUSTRALIAN EYES 


The English, 1909-1922. By Frank Fox. Murray. 9s. 

To borrow the power of the giftie is always a stimulating 
exercise, and there is clearly room for a book which should seek 
to convey an impression of England as it strikes an Australian, 
If we do not know what foreigners think of us it is scarcely for 
lack of opportunity, but the people of the Dominions are usually 
more reticent. Whether Mr. Fox is the ideal interpreter of us 
to ourselves through Australian eyes, however, is another matter, 
He appears to have lived continuously in England, or with the 
British Army in France, for the past thirteen years, and might 
almost be regarded as a naturalised Englishman rather than as a 
typical Australian. Again, though he disclaims partisanship, it 
is evident that he brought to England a political bias strong 
enough to remain unaltered by his experiences here ; and his 
whole study of England is coloured by an Imperialism, certainly 
more refined and enlightened than that of Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
but essentially the same in type. 

The author, moreover, though he sets out in the réle of candid 
friend, is inclined throughout to sentimentalise the English. 
For these two reasons he tends to square his observations with 
his pre-conceived ideas rather than to let his study form his 
impressions. These impressions, however, have at least a first- 
hand value, for Mr. Fox, though he sees what he looks for instead 
of looking at what he sees, does certainly go to look for it. It is 
by no means every student of our social life who, before regarding 
himself as competent to give an opinion on England out of work, 
would take to the roads and mingle as one of themselves with 
unemployed men on the tramp. The chapters which deal with 
these experiences are the most interesting in the book. But 
the author is always suggestive, even when he is aggravating, 
whether he be writing of the English character, politics, journal- 
ism, or discussing the personality of our politicians. 

He is a good enough Australian—for Australia has followed 
higher ideals in national organisation—to decide that ‘“‘ on the 
assumption that the object of national life is the best citizen, 
not the cheapest yard of cloth and the cut-price bedroom basin, 
the Mother Country surely was on the wrong track for many 
years before the Great War,” and that “ the political system 
of England deliberately set itself to change men into ‘ hands.’ ” 
But he is merely an incompetent observer when he suggests 
that it is comparatively simple for the manual worker to rise 
out of his social class. Mr. Fox draws some shrewd comparisons 
between England and France, and he ought to know that, while 
the French worker has and takes opportunities of becoming a 
petit bourgeois, such a feat for the English worker is practically 
impossible, through no fault of his own. And he is merely a 
muddle-headed Imperialist when, on one page, he is outraged 
at the suggestion that Germany before the war should have 
been given room for colonial expansion and, a few pages later, 
emphasises his belief that everywhere populations begin to 
press against their boundaries. He concludes with three well 
drawn studies of three “ typical ” men in public life in whom he 
finds hope for the future. They are Lord Grey, Lord Robert 
Cecil—and Lord Long! This suggests that Mr. Fox lacks a 
sense of qualitative proportion. He is sentimentally optimistic 
about the English. But even pessimists will scarcely share his 
opinion that the English deserve the newspapers they have. 

W. B. W. 


MR. KEYNES AND THE GOLDEN CALF 


A Tract on Monetary Reform. By J. M. Keynes. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

It is a pity that the publication of this illuminating book 
should have been so timed as to have no influence in educating 
candidates and voters at the recent election as to the true nature 
of unemployment and the most hopeful means of preventing its 
occurrence. Even the Liberal Party, to which Mr. Keynes lends 
his support, has not yet adopted monetary reform as a plank in 
its programme. Currency questions are not inherently more 
difficult to understand than the tariff controversy or problems 
of taxation and the National Debt; but they are more 
unfamiliar, and at the same time of more urgent importance. 
Our only other regret is that Mr. Keynes is too brief, too allusive, 
and in places too careful of the susceptibilities of the august 
audience of bankers and statesmen to whom his book is addressed. 
We miss the pungent satire of his earlier work. Beyond that 
we have nothing but admiration for a book that is likely to 
have a wide influence not only in this country but abroad. 

Mr. Keynes’s new Tract, like his Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, is a powerful indictment of economic illusions and super- 
stitions, and a plea for constructive action in the realm of mone- 
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tary policy, instead of drift, laissez faire and complacent oppor- 
tunism. In his first chapter he demonstrates the evil conse- 
quences of instability in the value of money—how science and 
art, and the very existence of a civilisation based on money 
contracts, are threatened by monetary chaos. He gives an 
illuminating account of “inflationary taxation,’’ as practised 
in Central Europe, and the final collapse of that instrument of 
torture, as in Germany. A slip appears to have crept in in the 
statement on page 2, that the currency of Austria “ has long 
been bankrupt,” whereas on page 51 we are told that the krone 
of Vienna is “ already a stabler unit than the franc or the lira,” 
and that only there “ have practical steps been taken to fix the 
exchange ” (p. 143). Other mistakes on p. 98 and p. 134 suggest 
hasty proof correction. 

The third chapter on the theory of money and the exchanges 
is the most original part of the book. Those who understand 
something of the subject will realise how little, after all, anyone 
really knows, and how difficult is the true interpretation even 
of so apparently simple a proposition as the Quantity Theory 
of Money. Mr. Keynes’s special contribution is his account of 
fluctuations in “‘ real balances,” and the part that changes in 


people’s habits in regard to the amount of purchasing power 


which they keep by them for current use may play in movements 
of prices. The aim of sound monetary policy should be to 
counteract the effect of such changes ; but in recent years ihev 
have been actually reinforced by unwise use of the bank rate 
and the Treasury policy of deflation. 

In his last two chapters Mr. Keynes discusses some alternative 
aims of monetary policy, and gives a brief sketch of what he 
regards as the best solution. He shows how the automatic 
gold standard is dead and buried—most of the gold being liter- 
ally buried in the vaults of the American Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Banks—and how even the gold dollar is now a 
**managed” currency. ‘‘ Gold was demonetised by almost 
the last country which still continued to do it lip-service, and a 
dollar standard was set up on the pedestal of the Golden Calf.” 
He is sceptical about the Genoa plan of co-operation between 
England and America to maintain the pretence of a gold standard, 
and comes out definitely in favour of internal price stabilisation, 
and the abandonment of all attempts to restore a legal gold 
parity. But he would still retain gold as a “‘ managed ” com- 
modity for making international payments, leaving the Bank 
of England to regulate its buying and selling price just as it now 
regulates the bank rate. But if gold is demonetised elsewhere, 
and becomes nothing more than an article of commerce, why 
should the price of gold be regulated rather than that of other 
materials ? And if a public monopoly can be trusted to adjust 
the supply and demand of one commodity, might not the same 
principle prove desirable in the case of wheat, coal and other raw 
materials? These are some of the questions which Mr. Keynes’s 
reasoning opens up. In his rejection of a laissez faire policy 
towards the value of money, and the fiction of a “ providence 
watching over gold,” Mr. Keynes has made a remarkably 
important contribution to collectivist thought. 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


Damaged Souls. By Gama.ieL Braprorp. Constable. 15s. 
The title of Mr. Bradford’s book of biographical studies 
should interest the students of religious survivals. The idea 
that men whose souls are damaged are thereby distinguished 
from the rest of us could only occur to one whose spiritual 
atmosphere had, at some time, included a belief in the Calvinistic 
dogma of the perfection of the elect. Mr. Bradford probably 
does not adhere to that opinion ; but he is unconsciously still 
susceptible to its power, and so considers that his seven men’s 
several lapses from goodness do mark them off from the rarer 
body of the chosen. His seven are Benedict Arnold, Thomas 
Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, Barnum and 
Butler. It will be noticed that it is only a very loose formula 
which makes it possible to get these men into the same category. 
If we take Mr. Bradford’s expansion of his thesis, it does not 
seem any easier to find much in common, except humanity 
and nationality, between John Brown and Phineas Taylor 
Barnum: 
The primary assumption was that the persons dealt with were 
ill thought of by the world, and it did not necessarily follow that 
such general reprehension was altogether deserved. At the same 
time, in all those selected the element of subjective spiritual change 
seemed to be quite suflicient to explain, if not to justify, the stigma 
attached to them, and as my aim was, not to emphasise the stigma, 
but to bring out the thoroughly human and even noble and attrac- 
tive elements, it did not appear that great injustice would be done. 





— 


Mr. Bradford is right in thinking he is not unjust; he has 
failed in quite another direction. His rigid adherence to his 
formula has resulted in his paying far too much attention to 
faults which in some of his characters are really negligible in a 
consideration of their real importance and significance in the 
world. For instance, the vulgar and stupid reaction against 
Paine, in America and England, is of interest only as displaying 
the notorious fickleness of mob-loyalty; it does not affect 
Paine’s character, which was singularly steady and homogeneous, 
One may say that, in Paine, in Aaron Burr, even in Benedict 
Arnold the faults are only incidental to their good qualities: 
while in John Brown, and John Randolph the faults are serious 
blemishes and did much to invalidate the men’s power for good, 
and to stultify their life-work. 


If we consider these essays as unrelated studies in character, 
it is difficult to understand the reputation Mr. Bradford has 
made in America. His style is an odd mixture of the academic 
and the familiar-rhetorical ; he has industry, a certain gift for 
order and lucidity, and a happy talent for apposite quotation. 
He shows, however, little sign of psychological insight, and 
except when the subject forbids it, as do John Brown, Paine 
and Arnold, he very quickly becomes heavy and dull. A good 
example of Mr. Bradford’s style is this from the essay on Burr, 
the man who dreamt of being an American Napoleon, and had 
in him the makings of a New Jersey Casanova: 

And there was the man who so narrowly missed being President 
of the United States. We do not know what sort of a President he 
would have been, but we do know something of what, as Vice- 
President, he was. And there is always that sentence in the 
farewell to the Senate: ‘“ On full investigation it will be discovered 
that there is scarce a departure from order but leads to or is indis- 
solubly connected with a departure from morality.” A grave 
sentence, an admirable sentence, but, coming from those lips, it 
too much recalls the old adage of Satan reproving sin. O Aaron 
Burr, O Aaron Burr, you amused yourself, and you were the cause 
of endless amusement—and misery—in others. 


Mr. Bradford’s style is too apt to run away into loose and vague 
phrases. Thus he writes of John Brown: “ He had and bred and 
lost children, lost his wife, married another, and had more 
children, illimitably”’; whether “ illimitably ” qualifies the 
arrival of the wives or the children, it is nonsense. The best 
essay, however, is that on John Brown, that old follower of 
the Jahve of the Book of Judges, whom the negroes have 
rightly enthroned near Samson and Gideon and Joshua. Brown, 
even if he was half a madman, was a great man as well as a 
great fanatic, and he remains great still in Mr. Bradford’s 
rather niggling pages. The essays on Burr,on John Randolph, 
and on Butler are valuable for the information they give on men 
about whom little is known in England. The book is supplied 
with excellent bibliographies. 


AN ARCHAOLOGIST AT LARGE 


Reminiscences. By A. H. Sayce. Macmillan. 18s. 


You do not—it may surely be said without offence—you do 
not, as a rule, look for a lively, gossipy style from a Professor of 
Assyriology. Certainly nothing in the published works of Dr. 
A. H. Sayce would have led us to suspect him of possessing the 
happy gift of anecdote and humour which he displays in this 
book of reminiscences. To begin with, he has known in his 
long life Pusey and Liddon, Gladstone and Disraeli, Tennyson 
and Browning, Burton and Doughty, General Gordon and 
Lord Cromer, Lord Rosebery and Joseph Chamberlain. Herbert 
Spencer and the late Lord Kitchener were among his closest 
friends. His list of acquaintances ranges from Jowett of 
Balliol to Charlie Chaplin. And he has something amusing to 
say about every one of them. He stayed at a flea-ridden Cairo 
hotel with Herbert Spencer (this was in 1880) and was kept 
awake all night by his companion’s snoring, only to hear the 
philosopher complain over the breakfast-table that he had 
not slept a wink. The curious delusion of insomnia was already 
beginning to grow on him. He tells a story of how Baron 
Rothschild tactlessly commented upon the shabbiness of an 
overcoat worn by Christopher Earle. “It isn’t very new 
certainly,” replied Earle, “‘ what will you give me for it?” He 
detected an unexpected vein of scepticism in Pusey, and he 
heard Disraeli prophesy that the capital of the British Empire 
would one day be at Delhi. ‘My dear Mr. Sayce,” said Lord 
Cromer to him on the occasion of one of his visits to Cairo, “1 
wish there were no antiquities in this country; they are more 
trouble than anything else.” The chief “ trouble,” of course, 
was that by an unwritten rule the Director of Antiquities ™ 
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Egypt was (and is) always a Frenchman. The post was once 
offered to Dr. Sayce, but he wisely declined, and an awkward 
international “incident”? was avoided. 

If anyone still entertains the delusion that an archeologist 
is an old gentleman of sedentary habits and “ donnish”’ tastes, 
this book should dispel it. Dr. Sayce’s personal preference, if 
we may hazard the guess, was for the library and the lecture- 
room; but he could not help himself. Research work in litera- 
ture or history may keep a man indoors and make him old and 
bent before his time; but archeological research drives him 
out under the open sky with a spade and a revolver. Dr. Sayce 
has been fired on by Bedouin brigands in Syria and Upper 
Egypt, and he has lain ill in a Beyrout hotel while an armed 
mob tried to break in the doors and lynch the landlady, who 
was suspected of having poisoned her husband. 

Dr. Sayce was an Assyriologist before he was an Egyptologist, 
but most of his work has been in the Nile Valley, where his 
greatest achievement was the discovery of the site of the lost 
city of Meroé. During his visits to Egypt he lived on his 
dahabia (house-boat), upon which he would sail gently up and 
down the historic river, visiting the different points where 
excavation was in progress and discussing the latest finds with 
his fellow archzologists : 

My library at the end of the boat contained about two thousand 
volumes and included all the books I required. It opened out 
upon a covered balcony, where I could sit enjoying the warm air 
and Egyptian scenery whenever I chose, and a stair-way led from 
it to my drawing-room on the deck above. Whenever I wished 
I could secure absolute quietude and freedom from interruption, 
and the sunlight and warmth were always with me. 


But in these idyllic surroundings, his mind, at any rate, was 
always active. The world owes a great debt to Dr. Sayce. 
He it was who first grasped the full significance of that important 
civilisation of Asia Minor which he named Hittite, and who 
first urged that prehistoric Greece owed what was Asianic in 
its culture to the Hittites rather than to the Pheenicians. If 
he had been listened to, England, not Germany, would have had 
the glory of the excavations at Mycenz in Greece. 


DUCTLESS AND OTHER GLANDS 


Ductless and Other Glands. By Professor Frep. E. Wynne, 
B.A., M.B., D.P.H. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the medical 
researches that have been conducted during the last few years, 
not least among which are those concerning the mysterious sub- 
stances known as “internal secretions,” or ‘* endocrines,”’ 
elaborated by ductless and other glands. Extracts containing 
these are constantly used in ordinary medical practice, and 
** organotherapy” concerned with their administration is being 
built up into a distinct branch of medicine. Professor Wynne 
points out that many misapprehensions on the subject have 
become current, and the object of his book is to correct these, 
and to summarise in a clear and popular way the results of 
recent research, and their application to the prevention and 
cure of disease. He remarks very justly that: ‘‘ The most 
damaging thing to the progress of science is the premature 
acclamation of any discovery by the ignorant populace, and of 
this in these days there is far too much.”’ The indiscriminate 
use of animal extracts containing internal secretions is much to 
be deplored, and Professor Swale Vincent, our leading authority 
on the subject, has recently pointed out that: 

“In the meantime certain firms of manufacturing druggists are 
making the most of a unique opportunity, and are growing rich by 
reason of the inadequate education of medical practitioners and the 
notorious ignorance of the general public on all matters relating 
to their own bodies.”’—Lancet, January 20th, 1923. 


The author begins his work with chapters on ‘“‘ Glands and 
Secretion,” and ‘* Nutrition, Development and Growth.” These 
need some emendation and revision. They are followed by a 
clearly written account of the structure and functions of the 
ductless glands, and of some duct-bearing glands known to 
elaborate internal secretions. The Thyroid Gland is first con- 
sidered: “‘because it has been longer and more intimately 
studied than the others, and research into its functions has to a 
great extent opened the way to comprehension of the rest.” 
The various diseases associated with excess or defect of the 
gland are reviewed, and its influence on growth, development 
and metabolism indicated. The author very rightly emphasises 
the fact that there is a “certain reciprocity of action” between 
internal secretions of different origin, and the importance of 
continued research with the hope of determining the factors of 


“glandular balance,” on which the proper use of interna] 
secretions in medical practice must depend, though a “ wise 
empiricism,” is meanwhile advocated. The evolution of the 
thyroid is described, but too briefly to be intelligible to the lay 
reader. Parathyroids and Thymus are dealt with in a very 
interesting way, but to consider the latter “one of the circle 
of the ‘endocrine glands’” is somewhat premature. We 
doubt if the general reader will be able to follow some of the 
anatomical and embryological details given with regard to the 
Suprarenal Glands. In any case the sympathetic system is 
not made up of “networks,” and that our remote ancestors 
were “crustacea” is not admitted by most zoologists. The 
attempts to describe the structure of the Pituitary Body and 
Pineal “ Gland” are not altogether successful, but the internal 
secretions of duct-bearing glands are treated satisfactorily, and 
full attention is given to insulin. The concluding chapter on 
Organotherapy is one of the best in the book. 

Professor Wynne discusses impartially the work of Voronoff 
on “rejuvenation,” and the optimistic senile can be recom- 
mended to read carefully what he has to say. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sixty Years a Bookman. By Josera SHay.or. Selwyn and Blount. 
6s. 


Mr. Shaylor is a splendid veteran of the book-trade, and recalls in 
this volume days long past, which will be strange to many. He had 
to work in his young days from eight in the morning till eight at night, 
six days in the week, winter and summer, with no Bank Holidays. He 
played cricket at five in the morning before business. In 1860 he 
saw Sayers fight Heenan, a better show than is put up by our boxers 
to-day. The London of fifty years since supplies interesting reflections 
on topics as different as the charm of Adah Isaacs Menken and the 
great flow of popular religious literature. Admired authors of this 
sort, like the Dr. Cummings severely routed by George Eliot, are not 
likely to be revived. Some of them had an eye on both worlds, 
reminding us of an advertisement we once saw, in which a young man 
sought a place, “with Christian gentleman who will get him on pre- 
ferred.”” The bookselling trade is still capable of much improvement, 
and Mr. Shaylor’s wise words on the subject are worth careful attention. 


Don Juan. By Azorin. Translated by CarHerine ALISON PHILLIPs. 
Chapman and Dodd. 4s. 6d. 

This novel, by the distinguished Spanish essayist who is known as 
“Azorin”’ will interest, because of a subtle quietness and ordinary 
valuation of life, those who do not incline towards a melodramatic 
conception, fortified by opera, Ibanez and our popular novelists, of 
Spain. In this excellent translation, its form appears original, for 
the English novel has not nowthat episodic freedom it had in the time 
of Sterne. It consists of essays or sketches, continuous rather than 
rounded off as episodes, apparently haphazard, yet skilfully opposed 
so as to reflect the main character and the everyday life of a little 
town in Castile. Don Juan, a sinner in his day, now come upon 
penitence and good deeds, finding the true love in compassion, is 
an ordinary man—in truth, Everyman. With humour, delicate 
sentiment, and, as one suspects, irony, his grave pleasure in 
simplicity and abnegation is shown. For a vivid minute, the 
young girl Angela, the Blind Bishop, the new Governor, the 
Poor Nuns appear before us, as we come upon a group of men in 
the middle of an everyday argument, or attend a musical party in 
the Maestre’s house. It is as though a door here and there had been 
opened and from an overheard phrase or inflection we drew a char- 
acter. Don Gonzalo, for instance, is speaking of his holiday in Paris 
at great length and at critical moments his daughter interrupts by 
playing the piano ; her restless energy, his annoyance changing to a 
smile each time, the comradeship of father and daughter is all summed 
up in three words: 

** Jeannette !’’ exclaims Don Gonzalo. 
“Cher papa!” exclaims Jeannette. 


Charles Robert Maturin. By Nuto Ipman. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Gothic Romance is scarcely read now but by the curious, and 
by them with amusement rather than curdled blood, for, since Poe, 
terror has become brief and more artistic. Yet Melmoth The Wanderer, 
with its vast, formless, Teutonic imagination, a concluding summary 
of the reign of literary terror which issued from The Castle of Otranio, 
was the sensation of its day in England, and more so in France, for it 
held Baudelaire and was half-parodied by Balzac. Bertram, too, that 
blank verse tragedy accepted by Byron for Drury Lane, praised by 
Scott, abused by Coleridge whose Fall of Robespierre had been rejected, 
and assessed by Goethe, no longer quickens the pulse. In Dublin, 
the melancholy eccentric appearance of Maturin, who like those other 
Anglo-Irish clergymen, Swift and Sterne, gave to mankind what was 
not meant for the Church, became a literary legend. This 
monograph written in an acquired, and not always rhythmic, language 
is a complete study of Maturin and his writings, and from its form 
it is probably based on an Academic Thesis. Mr. Idman shows, like 
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will You Ever Be Able 


to “Take It Easy”? 


HEN a man gets to be 55, he feels he has earned the right 
W “to take it easy.” But how many can exercise that right? 
Most men have to “ die in harness,” not because they like 

work but because they have not saved enough to retire on. 


Yet it isn’t so very difficult to save a really considerable sum. Every- 
thing depends upon how you go about it Ordinary methods are 
little good, but a Plan of Investment Insurance now being adopted 
by many far-seeing business men leads to extraordinarily pleasing 
results. 

For instance, one man who a year ago hadn’t a penny in the world 
except his business income is qualifying for a cheque for £4,110 to be 
paid to him by the Sun Life of Canada when he is 55. He has 
arranged to make deposits yearly for so many years of a fixed sum 
he can very well spare. To these deposits year by year is added 
interest and profits—so that, at 55 years of age, he will receive not 
only every penny of his savings but a large sum in addition which 
he has never had to work for. 


He will save, too, on Income Tax—as he can claim allowance on 
every pound so invested. 


If, by any chance, he becomes totally and permanently disabled and 
unable to follow any gainful occupation the Company will make the 
deposits itself and give him £30 a month during disability or until 
the policy becomes due. 


Should he die, then his dependants receive £3,000 plus 50 per cent. 
of all deposits made. This protection is given from the very first 
deposit. 
Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan. You can arrange 
draw } at any age you decide upon—S0, 55, 60, just as you desire. 
the deposits can be according to your means. At the agreed-upon date 
can, if you like, have am Annuity for life instead of the sum. In 
case quoted above, it would have been £261 per annum—for life! 
Let us know your exact age and the approximate amount 
you can deposit each year, and we will send you full details 
any it — — yy — you — — how 
° vide for your own later years, and for your 
} ae should they survive you. " 
Address your inquiry to 
J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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IN OUR HOLBORN SHOWROOMS 


—you may see and buy, all the latest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date types of model locomotives, 
model rolling stock, and any and every kind of 
model railway accessory. 


CALL IN ANY DAY 


Our Branch and Showrooms are open from 9 
o’clock in the morning till 6 p.m. on ordinary 
days, and on Saturdays from 9 a.m. till 1 p.m. 
We're just five doors from Kingsway, and 
“Holborn” Station on the Piccadilly Tube is 
opposite our premises. 





The Address is 


112 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


Opposite the “ Holborn” Tube Station you will see a 
large crowd looking in a window—That’s the Shop ! 





If you cannot call send for complete illustrated catalogue 
Railway Section No. A/21 post free 1/- from 





LONDON BRANCH. 2 MISH HOLBORN wei. 
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WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 











CONTENTS : 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 
The French Senate 
By Robert Dell. 
The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 
By Philip Snowden, M.P. 

The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 

: By George M. Wrong. 
Constitutional Checks and Balances 
By Lord Esher. 

The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 
Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 

Second Chambers in South Africa 
Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 
Select Bibliography of 
Second Chamber Theory and Practice. 
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Dr. Brandes, an accurate and sympathetic knowledge of Ireland in 
the first half of the last century, and in dealing with Maturin’s lesser 
known novels, Women and The Milesian Chief, compares their treat- 
ment of Irish life and character with that of Maria Edgeworth and 
with the “ paddyism” of the Lover-Lever school now in its de- 
crepitude. 
History of the 12th (Eastern) Division in the Great War. By Masor- 
GENERAL Sir Artuur B. Scorrt, K.C.B., D.S.O., and P. MippLeE- 
TON BruMweEL., M.C. Nisbet. 15s. 

Recruited mainly from men of the Eastern and Home Counties, 
the 12th Division was formed from the first of the service battalions 
raised in August, 1914, and was indeed among the first Divisions of 
the new armies in France. Embarking on May 29th, 1915, it took 
its place in the line for the first time about a month later in the area 
north-east of Armentiéres, which included Ploegsteert Wood. There- 
after the Division served and fought on many sectors of the Western 
Front, taking its full share in most of the major operations, including 
Loos, the Hohenzollern Craters, the Somme, 1916, Arras, Cambrai, 
the Somme, 1918, and the victorious offensive of August 8th, cul- 
minating in the final advance. The 12th gained for itself an honour- 
able record as a reliable, hard fighting Division, and on several occasions 
it received the special thanks and congratulations of its army and 
corps commanders. 

Its casualties in action amounted to 2,105 officers and 46,038 other 
ranks; and these included its Commander, Major-General F. D. V. 
Wing, C.B., C.M.G., who was killed in October, 1915, near Loos. 

The History is written by his successor, who commanded the 
Division during the greater part of its active service, and by a gentle- 
man who served with the Division as Chaplain during its entire 
existence. 

It has been compiled largely from the war diaries of the various 
units and other official documents, supplemented by the authors’ own 
personal reminiscences. If there is a certain inevitable absence of 
human interest, this is amply compensated for by the thoroughness 
and accuracy with which the work of the Division has been recorded, 
and by the many excellent maps and photographs which have been 
provided. The book, which is worthily produced, merits a high 
place amongst divisional histories, and the authors have deserved the 
gratitude of all ranks for the painstaking research and labour which 
have enabled them to place on record so complete an account of 
their doings. 


THE CITY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 

T is in a typical New England manufacturing town like 
this that one can get impressions as to the position and 
future of American trade that are not obtainable in the 
financial centres. Industrially, this city of 150,000 inhabitants 
is very important, for it boasts that over 5,000 different articles 
are made in its 443 industrial plants. These include the 
Underwood and Remington typewriters, and the new cash 
register being turned out by the Remington Company. It was 
the home of Elias Howe, who invented the sewing machine, and, 
strange combination, was also the home of Barnum and is still 
the winter quarters of the Barnum and Bailey organisation. 
The war turned this prosperous manufacturing city into a very 
busy and exceedingly wealthy place, and, by comparison, it is 
now feeling itself slipping back, and its commercial leaders are 
taking up the question of what can be done to prevent any 
further falling off. A hundred years ago New England enjoyed 
supremacy in certain lines of agriculture, but this supremacy 
has gradually passed to the Middle West, and with it are 
passing certain industries. What these Eastern centres are 
losing, Chicago and Milwaukee are gaining. In Providence, the 
capital of Rhode Island and the centre of the cotton spinning 
industry, millowners told me that they were going on short time, 
for, added to the competition of the Southern States, which are 
now spinning on the spot where the raw material is grown, they 
could no longer hold their own against the English mills, the 
depreciation in the pound having just the same effect upon them 
that the depreciated franc has upon British woollen manufac- 
turers. It will be gathered, therefore, that so far as local 
industries are concerned, feeling in New England is somewhat 


uneasy. 
* * * 


When, however, the general trade outlook comes to be dis- 
cussed, people here in the East, which is invariably pessimistic 
as compared with the Middle and Far West, find it difficult to 
be downhearted. With the workers getting higher wages while 
investors are getting lower dividends, internal trade continues 
good. No better criterion exists here than the mail order 
businesses which in this country of vast distances have attained 
dimensions unknown elsewhere. One of the managers of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., the greatest house in this trade, told me that 
they had seven million customers, and their illustrated catalogue 


is probably the most thumbed book in the thousands of farms 
and homes throughout the country, as distinct from the big 
towns. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the big majj 
order houses are all in Chicago on account of that city’s favour. 
able geographical position and its railroad facilities. Accordj 
to the United States Department of Commerce, the mail order 
business of 1923 will be the biggest in history, with but two 
exceptions, viz., 1919 and 1920. In the latter year the sales of 
the two biggest houses, Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Wari, 
averaged $30,233,000 per month. For the first ten months of 
this year sales have averaged $27,979,000 a month, but it looks 
as though the two closing months may put this year ahead even of 
1920, for each month has shown a great increase, and October's 
sales were $37,743.000. In 1913, average monthly sales were 
$11,275,000, so that since the war this business has grown 
almost threefold. Judge Gary, head of the United States Stee 
Corporation, considers that 1924 will be a better year than 1923 
for the United States. He says that ‘ Europe’s condition 
influences, but does not control, our own.’ And the director of 
one of the numerous business economic organisations that 
flourish here has just expressed the opinion that domestic 
business will continue along favourable lines during the next 
nine months, “ with little or no change for the better in the 
European trade situation for at least another year.” He 
added the reassuring prophecy that Europe would not have 
another big war for ten years—not because European statesmen 
had mended their ways, but because their peoples would not 
consent to fight again, for that period, at any rate. 
* * * 

The first few weeks of my stay in this country I felt doubtful 
as to how long it could withstand the depressing effects of the 
European situation, and in this I was influenced largely by Wall 
Street pessimism, while expressing some doubt (in a previous 
contribution) as to its disinterestedness. Events have shown 
Wall Street to have been wrong thus far, for trade has continued 
to flourish here, and Wall Street has changed its tone. After 
traversing the Continent and seeing something of its resources 
and reserves, I am probably too much infected with the cus- 
tomary western enthusiasm to be a safe guide for a week or 
two; but I am certainly going to stick to my rubber shares 
which, more than anything British, seem to me to stand to gain 
by conditions and prospects over here. 

on * * 





One expects the Middle West to be largely foreign—Scandi- 
navians, Germans, and the like, & la Main Street—and it is. In 
the town of Terre Haute I amused myself by noting the name 
of every department store and drapery business. Here they 
are :—Siegel, Lederer & Feibelman, Herz, Schultz & Smith, 
Kleeman, Carl Wolf, Freitag & Weinhardt, Kintz. Determined 
to find some Anglo-Saxon names, I wandered through all the 
business streets and at last found two; they were Myers and 
Levy ! Here in New England one finds more British names, but 
the extent of the foreign population is startling. School 
statistics just issued show that in this town of Bridgeport 4,620 
Italian children, or 23.1 per cent. of the school population ar 
Italian, 2,283, or 11.5 per cent. are Hungarian, and only 5,856, 
or 29.3 per cent. are American born. Of the forty-four schools 
only three have a majority of children with both parents bom 
in America, and 65 per cent. of the total children have foreig 
born parents. Forty-three nationalities are listed. During 
the past fortnight public meetings have been held here in which 
ail the speeches have been in Italian, Polish, Greek and Russian, 
respectively. There are also two German churches. I asked 
an Italian how it came that there were so many of his nationality 
here—25,000 he told me—and he replied that it had its origm 
years ago in the construction of the railroad, when so many 
Italian navvies were imported. A. Emmi Davies. 
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Have you found “The New 
Statesman” another reader? 


The Special Subscription Offer to new 
readers, printed in our issues of Dec. 15 & 22 
(pages 305 & 339 respectively) closes to-day, 
Jan. 5. Any subscriptions, under the terms 
of the offer, which reach us by Post on 
Monday, the 7th inst., will be accepted. 
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ART GALLERIES. 





—" 


THE 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
. TURNER) 


(P. M , 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 


by 
THE — = aay DUDLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
anuary I2th, 1924. 
ADMISSION, including catalogue and tax, Is. 


T= VINCENT VAN GOGH EXHIBITION 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester SQUARE. 1o till 6. 
Will close on January roth. 


TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


ORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and tl b 
armel typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 a be ren RE 


Ba 2 eg oo SLATS. = Authors’ MSS., 
Teme on application to i gg 35 oy Road, 


Ave MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Ropers, 5 High Holborn. 
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LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and So: to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No r ng fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S8.W. 1. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

. We ca! 

4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 

5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1. 
"Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224, 


By appointment to H.M. the King 
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MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE, 


assisted by Miss GERTRUDE INGHAM and Miss MONA SWANN, 
will give a LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION in the 


PRINCES THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
(New Oxford Street End), LONDON, 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 1ith, at 2.30 p.m. 

The Demonstrators will be girls from Moira House School, East- 
bourne, and the work shown will include Language Eurhythmics. 

For Tickets—Reserved: Stalls, 10/6, 7/6, and 5/-; Dress Circle, 
7/6, 5S/-, and 3 Unreserved: Pit 2/-, and Galle 1/-; apply to 
Messrs. Cha: & Co., Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, W.1 (telephon 
Mayfair 3940). Orders by post must be accompanied by a stam 
addressed envelope. 














Goame, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
publication.— Pa t om acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 
to Manwacer, P. » t Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 


OOKS.—Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 42s. ; Masefield’s 
The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 218.; Im Fear of Man, by A. St. John presenta- 

s ' 





£7 108. ; y 1st edit., 1922, 218.; Maeterlinck’s 

Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s I > 218. ; 
V 26 vols. £38; Tom B: ys, illus., 
1869, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s “Second Childhood of John Bull,” 
{2 28.; Kisses of Joamnes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Cassell’s 
Nature profusely illustrated, 7 vols., {2 28.; Dalton of 
Venereal Generative hoea, Impotence and Sterility in 


Spermatorr 
it free; My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazini, 
218. for 78.; Mrs. > Roveta, 6 vote, Eat call, ol, 2; Henry "s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2 ; tt’s Novels, 48 . a 3 38-5 
1830; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle 
10 





Boks FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 7s. net.) ; 
"s Old French Colour Prints, 63s. ; Balzac's Novels, Bs £12; 


Diary 
; Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; 


19 te. by Wheatley, best edi = 1 2s Book of Pals 

charming illustrations, 12s. 6d. = 25s. net.}; Golden Asses of A; 

| ad by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of t, {2 188.; Hobson's 
dann £6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., , £17; Etchings 
ps n: Fonnian, £2 20.5 Di of Nat. Biog. and Suppl t, complete set, 
ay Ry a James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macq 's a ‘ — 


*"s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158. ; Heptameron’s ilh 

3 108. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
HO in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
LLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Bi 














Tre INDEX to VOLUME XXI of THE NEW 

STATESMAN is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers 
om request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 
The NEW STATESMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 

















NOW READY. 


THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK, 1924. 


400 pages, comprising 32 Fine Art Illustrations and 
350 pages of World-wide Facts, Figures, and Eminent 
Contributions useful to the Writer, the Speaker, the 
Student, the Social Inquirer, and the Man in the Street. 
THE CRITICAL PROBLEM OF CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IS THE CENTRAL FEATURE THIS YEAR. 


Numerous Reviews of Art, Literature, Drama, 
Science, and Finance by well-informed writers. 


Cloth Covers, 3/-, post free, 3/6. Paper Cévers, 2/-, post free, 2/5. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRESS AGENCY, 118 Corporation Street, Manchester. 
Or from Co-operative Societies everywhere. 
The Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The yearly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
incl all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 


months, 1§s.; three months, 7s. 64. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 

Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANz, 

Mmerorcs, Erc, are charged at the rate of 1s. 6d. per line 


for a single insertion, or 15s. inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 

















All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STaTesMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 






































_ Cadburys 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 





Chocolates 








SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE. BEy— 
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SCHOOLS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, Hicucare, N. 6. 
(Founded in 1885.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy situation on Highgate Hill. unds and ng field. Tennis, 
netball. hockey, cricket. me waving 
Boarders, roo guineas a year. Day girls over 11 years of age, 30 guineas a year. 
Pupils are prepared for London Matriculation and for entrance to the Universities. 
For prospectus apply to Miss ALICE Haiou, M.A., Head Mistress. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for from 12 to 19 years. {Large, well-wooded park; modern 
ence Laboratories. 


Boys 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Sci 
The School is by the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. Pros- 


spectus from the HEADMASTER. 
Crass HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
community. Independent study. Special attention 








t health and ae devel prepared for the Universities. Well 
:0 evelopment. or v e 
qualified staff. Pprincipal : TaBopora E. en. 





ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to vide secondary education in an 
environment which will encourage individual initiative and responsibility 

through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. H. 
Srmpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, uear Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 





the parents are abroad. ss clec of thee South 


healthy conditions. On the and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained School. 





lady nurse from the Nursery 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Hi ool, The aim of School is to 
develop character, intellect and y growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to by means of Literature, A , Music, 
Dancing Lame pny tnt ee er hention” Tee ols wih be 
practical work such as , Gard -keeping. 
for the Universities, the Medical ‘ession oa for advanced work in Music 


or Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Cookery and all such 


subjects as should be part of girl's education, 200 eas a year. 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin Gronge, St. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a t-class Education om Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, ae, Sve 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, G: , Games. time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NrcHoLis and the Misses 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 


educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if uired.— 
Principals: MARGARET I,, MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and kcancr’ usow, 


L.R.A.M, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs, E. M. SPENCER, 111, Albert Bridge Rd., S,W.11, Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 


LATUS SORTE MEA. 
HB CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
New Hi -~7-— 24 aim belt to ee aepuved individual develop . 
A few day pupils received. Partioukare from the Principal, Mrs. Birp. 








ment. 


|= COUNCIL of BEDFORD COLLEGE. FOR WOMkEy 
Sa of London) invite applications for the post of 
URSAR, vacant April 1st, 1924. 
ane | £350 resident. 
Candidates should have a tae degree or its equivalent, 
Organising P map and knowledge of household matters essential 
Latest day for receiving applications : Monday, January 28th, 1924 
For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. : 


AN IMPORTANT PUBLISHING HOUSE, wishing to 

extend considerably its book publishing activities, invite; 

: application from a thoroughly competent Man to take control, 

including production. Liberal terms.—Write, stating qualifications 

8 experience, Box 599, WILLINGS, 30 King Street, Covent Garden, 
C. 2. 








—_—_— 


TRAINING CENTRES 


DAIRY SCHOOL NEAR LONDON. 
FURSt-CLASS TRADING in all branches dairy work and care 
s 3 remi : _| 
pectus from Sars. Navini, Copthorue Farm; Worth, Sumer,” = 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

WwW. K on, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


| hg LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), KE. 1.— 
hme ~ Gouna IN y- Be SCIENCE, Pa a ENGINEERING for 
omen. ee 20 x t Wi tudents.— 

Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. — ae - 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years,and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

System, . Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THf MYSTIC EAST 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


Feb, 8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANEH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Feb. 29. PA DAMASCUS, —- BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 


TIGRIS, 
ALG de Luxe. 














AN G 
ERIA-TUNISIA Motor Tour 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Seen, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 





Hotel. Perf sanitation, fireproof floors, telephon ht 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per yop ull tari 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“ Bookcraft, London,” f= mol Museum 12332. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ia 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Y OUTH, 20, wants to go as Paying Guest in private family, 
within easy distance Central School of Arts, Southampton Row. Feb- 
tuary rst to June 28th, Monday morning till Friday afternoon only ; terms 
moderate ; references.—Box 939, N2w STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 


1 fg td SONG POEMS. Melodies free if published.—StTRanpD 
Musico, 203, Strand, W.C. 2. 











| Be OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
child.— Write Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 


Boo PLATES.— Original exclusive desi 
Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or garments for free estimate.—LoONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 


wit ANYONE in London willing to take in Paying Guests for 
the period of the British Empire Exhibition (April to October, 1924), kind], 
communicate with Miss LAMBERT,[Y.M.C.A., 13 Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Ras OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Sm advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling ce per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
eee THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Ereat Queen Street, Kingsway, 





from 2 gns.— 
treet, London, W. 1. 











W.c. 2. 


EB. Cliff).— 


Spm aren tate! (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, 
6 mins. sea; 


Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect ; 

lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Mel. 3130. 

ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Rocers. (Cookery diploma.) 


W BSIwARD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rock - 
: Good fires, Books. ty + in bedrooms. 








sunny rooms, 
—Write Mise Fou. 


— 





REFORMED INNS. 

AS for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the 's Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Share 
(maximum dividend Fs or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street. W 1. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


OVELY ITALIAN RIVIERA. Santa Margherita, Ligure.— 
Lady with beautifully situated villa can receive two guests. Large double 
bedroom with balcony. Gorgeous views of sea. Terms £3 10s. each weekly.— 

Box 940, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


~ UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Hampstead 


Garden Suburb, 35 minutes from Oxford Street. Gas fires, constant hot 
cuisi Partial from 2 guineas.—Box 941, THE NeW 


water, . 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T? LET.—Bed-sitting or Bedroom and Sitting-room, furnished, 
with service. Almost facing Kensington Gardens.—24 Lancaster Galt 














Terrace, W. 2. — 


BOARD-RESIDENCE in pretty country; private apartments; 
very comfortable.—Mrs. ELx1s, High Hurst Cottage, Hast Liss. 


USINESS Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
B apply Sec., CLAYSGARTH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384 
a 











Printed for the Proprieto: W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 
' antied Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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